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NOTES 


PartiAMENT may be said to have exhausted its energies 
this week in practically passing the Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Bill, but it has reason to be satisfied with even this measure 
of work, scanty as it appears. It is needless to point 
out that but for the opposition of those who, within 
‘a measurable distance’ of time, favoured a scheme pal- 
pably similar in character but enormously greater in ex- 
tent, the week might have been applied to other useful 
legislation. ‘The leader of the Opposition appears himself to 
have been driven to the conclusion that the part he was 
playing was not altogether consistent; for, aithough he 
has developed quite a Hibernian love of fight, and seems 
anxious for some one to accept the challenge to ‘tread on 
the tails of my coat,’ he ultimately beat a retreat. It was 
not left even to any of Mr. Gladstone's ordinary followers, 
but to those typical representatives of the political tail, 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Bradlaugh, to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill at the second reading. Mr. Balfour was 
inopportunely laid aside through illness, but he is, 
happily, now making rapid progress towards recovery. 
Even had he been there, he could hardly have exposed 
the tactics of the Irish Separatists more completely 
than did Mr. Dillon, who, either in anger or inadvertence, 
turned on the tap of that eloquence which is intended, 
not for British, but for Irish-American consumption. 


‘I uave heard many speeches which changed my 
opinion, but never one which changed my vote,’ is an ancient 
and oft-quoted aphorism. Its principle was curiously 
illustrated in the House of Commons on Thursday night. 
Lord Randolph Churchill spoke against the Land Bill, 
and voted with the Government, while Mr. Parnell ex- 
pressed his approval of the principle of the Bill, and voted 
against it. How can either of them expect to influence 
other people by their speeches when they appear unable 
to influence themselves ? e 


Lorp Ranpoten Cuurciuitt addressed a meeting of his 
constituents at Paddington on Saturday last. As _ he 
always is, Lord Randolph was interesting, and on the 
whole his speech was statesmanlike. Exception must be 
taken to his lavish adulation of America. The Sackville 
incident is worthy only of contempt from Britain, It was 
a wretched party manceuvre, which failed in its object ; 
and, however injudicious Lord Sackville may have been, it 
is unnecessary to cast more mud at a respectable diplo- 
matist, who on one oceasion has acted with somewhat 
mischievous indiscretion. Lord Randolph's views on 
retrenchment in the Army and Navy Estimates have been 
slightly modified, and his criticisms seem now to be 
‘apable of acceptation by all reasonable men. After 
dealing dialectically with Mr. Gladstone's misleading 
statements as to the numerical majority of the Unionist 
party, he advocated increased legislation for the better 
housing of the working classes, and gave vent to some 
very sensible views with regard to the liquor question, 


Mr. Gtapstone has evidently made up his mind to 
answer no more awkward questions. Time was when the 
most embarrassing question from the most hostile opponent 
would have certainly evoked a post-card. It is evident, 
however, that as Mr. Gladstone has grown in years, 
the possibility of putting awkward questions to him has 
increased. Mr. Goschen’s five crucial questions on Irish 
policy were dismissed as either stale or pettifogging. 
‘Stale’ they might well be, for they have been urged 
persistently by critics during the past two years. ‘ Petti- 
fogging’ seems the adjective to apply rather to the conduct 
of the veteran statesman who shirks the cardinal points of 
discussion, and misleads the electors by raising false 
issues. Mr. Gladstone’s last excuse to a correspondent for 
not reconciling his old opinions with his present policy, is 
‘inability, through stress of work, to answer these ques- 
tions individually.’ Yet, if Mr. Gladstone really wishes 
to elucidate the Irish problem, to which he has devoted 
the rest of his days, he cannot do better than take up 
Mr. Goschen’s very pertinent questions, and give the 
country a perspicuous answer. 


Despite the attempts of Mr. Morley to make political 
capital in Scotland out of the remarks of Lord Hartington 
at Inverness on the demoralising effect, even in this 
country, of the Irish example, every word his lordship 
uttered is, unfortunately, receiving the fullest confirma- 
tion. Lord Salisbury, on the occasion of his last visit to 
Edinburgh, struck a warning note in regard to the ‘little 
Ireland’ which he saw developing in the North of Scot- 
land. The adoption of Hibernian methods has proceeded 
apace since then, and it is not surprising to learn this 
week that few of the Rogart crofters have paid their rents, 
and that the Plan of Campaign is in force in several parts 
of the district. In Sutherland, as in Ireland, according 
to the latest advices, while the claims of the landlord are 
being ignored, ‘ the hat is being passed’ for an M.P. The 
parrot-cry of landlord tyranny cannot be raised in the 
present instance, as the owner of the estate is the Duke 
of Sutherland, who is admitted to be not only just, but 
generous, to his tenants. 


We are guilty of no breach of decorum in taking notice 
of the remarkable incident of this week’s sitting of 
the Parnell Commission, when Mr. E. Harrington was 
fined £500 for contempt of court, on account of an article 
published in The Kerry Sentinel, The article was a coarse 
attack upon the impartiality of the Judges, adorned with 
the elegant metaphors to which the readers of Mr. Har- 
rington’s paper are accustomed. The incident, however, 
has a satisfactory side, in spite of the disgust which it 
must inspire in all fair-minded men. On the one hand, it 
is evidence of the painstaking impartiality of the Judges 
that, instead of committing Mr. Harrington to prison—the 
usual course—they inflicted on him a punishment which 
does not prevent him from attending to his own interests 
at the sittings of the Commission. Further, it is matter 
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of satisfaction that respectable Gladstonians such as Mr. 
Reid, Q.C., whose advice Mr. Harrington refused to follow, 
should come to close quarters with that gross discourtesy 
to the Bench which Irish members habitually exhibit in 
Ireland. Such things may be passed over when they 
occur on the other side of St. George’s Channel ; but when 
London becomes the stage, people will come to realise 
the real character of those persons who aspire to pose as 


Irish statesmen. 


Ir is to be hoped that the resolution of the Indian 
Government, intimated by Lord Dufferin at the Patiala 
durbar, will have the effect anticipated for the policy 
which it embodies. The armies of the native princes have 
in the past been looked upon by many as anything but an 
unmixed blessing. Doubtless the discipline which will be 
instituted by the officers who are to be provided for their 
training will have a beneficial effect. Of course it remains 
to be seen whether it will make these retainers worthy 
companions-in-arms for the regular troops. Lord Dufferin 
knows his Pappenheimers, however, and has made _ so few 
mistakes in his distinguished career, that the presumption 


must be in favour of his policy. 


—_ 


Tue Emperor William has made another oration, and for 
the first time since his Majesty’s accession he refers to 
Britain. The joint action of the Powers in the Red Sea is 
the subject, and the matter and manner are alike compli- 
mentary to this country. The State Socialism of Bismarck 
has naturally found an advocate in that statesman’s favour- 
ite pupil, and the tenor of the whole speech in compari- 
son with former utterances is domestic and peaceful. 


GERMANY appears to be now seriously engaged in the 
work of strengthening her navy. Of late years, while 
other nations have been making great efforts in this direc- 
tion, Germany has been relatively idle, and as a necessary 
result her position as a maritime Power has declined. To 
regain her former position, and put her navy in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory position, a large sum of money will be 
required, of which the increased expenditure of 6,500,000 
marks in the Budget of 1889-90 must be looked upon as a 
first instalment. There is little doubt that it will be 
followed by further and larger demands upon the already 
heavily-taxed German people. 

' 

Tue blockade of the slave-traders by the ships of 
Britain, France, Germany, and Portugal may be consi- 
dered by Cardinal Lavigerie to be a tribute. to his 
powerful eloquence and disinterested advocacy of the 
cause of the African. The refusal of France to 
permit search to be made in Arab dhows flying her 
flag, and well known to be engaged in the slave trade, 
need have no very serious effect upon the success of the 
blockade. If the French are in earnest, the presence of 
their warship will prevent the slave trade being carried on 
under the tricolor, without any injury to the morbid sus- 
ceptibilities of that strange people. 


Tne most recent imitation of the Primrose League is to 
be found in France. There, under the banner of the 
League of the Rose of France, the adherents of the Comte 
de Paris have banded themselves together with ‘their 
sisters and their cousins and their aunts.’ They are agitat- 
ing quietly all through France in this way, and, as usual, 
profess in their journals to be confident of ultimate success. 
Some people despair of anything being ultimately success- 
ful in that unfortunate land. 

Tne workmen of the printing and kindred trades of 
Edinburgh this week again bring forward the subject of 
the effect of Senator Chase’s American Copyright Bill on 
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English literature and book-production, in a statement to 
be submitted to Lord Salisbury when he visits the city 
As this subject affects the vital interests of 
Edinburgh and the neighbourhood, we may be certain a 


next week. 


good deal will be heard of it. 


AmonG the measures which the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury last week announced the Government’s intention of 
dropping for the session was the Board of Agriculture 
Bill. This will occasion much disappointment to agricul- 
turists, who had looked forward hopefully to the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Department as a means of bringing 
them more directly into contact with the Government. 
The exigencies of business, and the extent to which ob- 
struction seems to be threatened during the present 
session, no doubt demanded the sacrifice ; and while there 
will be a passing feeling of regret, the delay in bringing 
forward the bill may be attended with beneficial results, 
inasmuch as it will afford time for a fuller consideration of 
the subject. The English agricultural societies seem dis- 
posed to accept the measure as a concession to a loudly- 
expressed demand ; but in Scotland it has been received 
with more reserve, and there is no doubt that in the form 
proposed it would have met with strong opposition from 
members north of the Tweed. As the bill stands, the 
Board is to consist of the Lord President of the Privy 
Council, the Principal Secretary of State, the First Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Secretary 
for Scotland, and a member of the Privy Council, with a 
salary of £2000 a year. This Board is almost wholly com- 
posed of members of the Treasury bench, and circumstances 
might arise in which the entire responsibility would 
be laid on the President and the permanent Secretary. 
That the new Department should be so largely political in 
its composition, and be subject to the changes of Govern- 
ment, is also matter for regret ; but it is perhaps an in- 
evitable consequence of party government. Much greater 
satisfaction would have been afforded by the measure if 
means could have been found to introduce into the consti- 
tution of the Board elected members representative of the 
great agricultural societies of the kingdom ; and the post- 
ponement of the bill till next session will enable the 
Government to consider the representations that may be 
made to them on the subject. 


AccorpinG to a Toronto journal, a mass meeting was 
held in that city on the 6th of November in favour of 
Home Rule for Scotland. The chair was taken by the 
‘President of the Toronto Branch of the Scottish Home 
Rule Association.’ Speeches were made and resolutions 
were passed. The native Scot was represented by a 
gentleman who is content, when at home, with the modest 
designation of an Edinburgh solicitor, but assumes, when in 
Greater Britain, the more pretentious style of ‘ Colonial 
Secretary of the Scottish Home Rule Association.’ Some 
of the speeches appear to have been quite too Scottish ; 
take, for example, the following reported sentence : 
‘Scotland will never be placed in her right and 
true position until a Parliament will (sic) sit in Auld 
Reekie.’ 
remarks, that the meeting was held ‘to tell their kith 


The chairman observed, in the course of his 


beyond the sea that they would lend them all possible 
aid in securing the same measure of Home Rule as happily 
prevails in Toronto.’ The exact nature of the aid. 
whether dollars or dynamite—is not stated; but it is 
more than doubtful if the people of Scotland desire the 
blessings of the government which so ‘ happily prevails in 
Toronto’; and it is certain that if they did, they would 
not require to look either for men or for money elsewhere 
than at home. 
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Tue unfortunate case which has been fluttering the 
dovecots of the University of Edinburgh for too long is 
now—so far, at least, as the University Court is concerned 
at an end. Professor Rutherford is a brilliant lecturer and 
a distinguished physiologist, and Dr. Ashdown is a young 





scientist whose abilities have already received considerable 
recognition. It may be too soon to comment on the deci- 
sion of the Court ; it is not, to express profound regret that 


necessity for the proceedings ever arose. 


Tue students of Edinburgh have entered into an ar- 
rangement with Sir Morell Mackenzie, which will pro- 
bably be of benefit to the former, and possibly to the 
latter also. The celebrated throat-doctor is to deliver a 
lecture in Edinburgh in aid of the funds of the University 
It is probable that Sir Morell will 


not receive a very effusive welcome from the practitioners 


Union on December 5. 


of Edinburgh ; let it be hoped for his sake that compen- 
sating enthusiasm will be provided by the students. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the attendance at the 
Exhibition of Decorative Handiwork in Edinburgh has 
hitherto been so small. The collection is one of special 
importance, for, in addition to the attractions of the Pro- 
fessional and Amateur sections, the exhibits in the Loan 
department are not only beautiful, and in many cases his- 
torically interesting, but they have been grouped in such a 
way as to secure a charming harmony of decorative effect. 
In our day a new start has been made in the direction 
of house-furnishing, and it seems a pity that the public 
should treat lightly such an opportunity of gathering fresh 
ideas and cultivating refined tastes. 


A sussect of much interest to the teaching profession 
throughout Scotland was broached by Dr. Kennedy, clerk 
to the Glasgow School Board, at the meeting of the Glas- 
gow branch of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
In an eminently practical paper, a superannuation scheme 
for Scottish School Board teachers and officials, on the lines 
drawn up by a committee of head masters and others, was 
explained. In its essential outline the proposal is that re- 
cently embodied in a bill presented to Parliament by the 
London School Board. According to Dr. Kennedy, super- 
annuation allowances should be paid according to a fixed 
scale, from a fund for the most part made up of contribu- 
tions from salaries in proportion to their amount. It is 
proposed that the annual payment should be 2 per cent. of 
the salary received. The subject is, of course, hedged round 
with innumerable details, in the arranging of which more or 
less difficulty will be encountered ; but such a scheme, 
if passed in the form of a bill by Parliament, must be 
national and compulsory. 


Woman’s place in the industrial sphere is a difficult one 
to define satisfactorily. Parliamentary enactments have 
prohibited female labour in several directions likely to be 
detrimental to the sex. The visitor to collieries, for 
instance, is no longer distressed at the spectacle of many 
‘a woman clad in unwomanly rags’ laboriously engaged at 
the pit bank. 


to assert her rights, as the proceedings at the Trades 


Notwithstanding this, woman does not fail 


Union Congress annually demonstrate. In Glasgow, which 
is in some respects a northern wonder-land, since all 
manner of interesting occurrences take place there, ‘: 
trades union for female workers’ has just been formed. 
Nor is this the only indication of feminine activity in the 
West country, as a club for mill-girls has also been started 
in Ayr. Had more institutions like the one of which Miss 
Houldsworth of Roselle is president been in existence, the 
country might have been spared organisations of the other 
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class. It does not require much knowledge of labour 
questions to foresee that the club is likely to have a more 


useful career than the union. 


It is somewhat late in the day to discuss the merits of 
the Education Act of 1872; but the Glasgow School Board, 
at their meeting on Monday, drifted into such a discussion. 
Sir John Neilson Cuthbertson, the Chairman, presented a 
report which laments that ‘our scholars leave school too 
early: many children now pass Standard V. at eleven 
years of age, and in too many cases they claim exemp- 
tion.’ It appears that out of a total number of 42,946 
presented for examination only 3484 were above thirteen 
years of age, and in spite of all efforts made by the Board, 
the number of children who attend school above twelve 
years of age is decreasing. The Rev. Father Maginn took 
these figures as a peg on which to hang an attack on the 
School Board system, and questioned whether or not 
the ratepayers were receiving a good return for the 
money expended by the School Board. Religious educa- 
tion, he pointed out, suffered in the same way as secular 
education ; and by a somewhat roundabout logical applica- 
tion he concluded that it was owing to this want of religious 
instruction that there were 60,000 young men in the city at 
present unconnected with any place of worship, and that at 
the University, where ‘the cream of all their schools’ was 
to be found, this absence of religious training was exem- 
plified in the irreverent spirit in which the students 
listened to the opening prayer at the recent Rectorial 
Installation ceremony. The irregularity of attendance is 
not, it seems, confined to one class, but is shown to 
spread over all classes, and the early leaving of school is 
explained by the desire of boys ‘to earn something,’ « 
desire which undoubtedly animates the heart of near), 
every boy immediately he enters his teens. The greatly 
increased attendance at schools in Glasgow since the intro- 
duction of the Act is its own justification. 


Tue new Spalding Club, formed in Aberdeen to carry 
on the work of the old club of the same name, and pro- 
secute researches into the History and Antiquities of the 
Northern Counties, held its annual meeting last week. 
The club has already issued two volumes—Memorials of 
the Family of Skene of Skene, by Dr. W. Forbes Skene, the 
Historiographer-Royal; and a Transcript of the Chartu- 
lary of the Church of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, by the Rev. 
James Cooper, Aberdeen. <A third is in the printers’ 
Monograph on the Heraldic Ceiling of _ the 
Cathedral in Old Aberdeen; and a fourth is ready to go 


hands—A 


to press—Selections from the Records of Marischal College ; 
while no fewer than eleven other works are in prepara- 
tion. The report of the Council contains a very signi- 
ficant sentence—‘ In deference to the wish expressed by 
many members of the club, every Latin deed printed in 
the forthcoming work on Marischal College will be accom- 
panied by either a full or an abridged translation.’ There 
is a suspicion that this wish is due to the fact that the 
transcript of the Chartulary being in Latin, the volume 
Is, then, the 
Or is the 
interest in antiquarian research extending beyond the 


remains a sealed one to many members. 
knowledge of the dead languages dying out ? 


exclusively scholastic class ? 


A species of riot seems to have occurred at Berwick 
between the fishermen there and the representatives of 
the Tweed Commissioners. There is no doubt that legis- 
lation is required in the matter of salmon fishing in 
Seotland, and it is understood that the Government have 
it in view, and will introduce a Bill at an early date. In 
that event, no doubt, the special Acts which regulate the 
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Tweed fishing will be repealed, and all salmon rivers will 
be regulated by one comprehensive Act. But whether 
the demands of the Berwick fishermen, as expressed 
in their resolutions, will be conceded is another ques- 
tion. One of these points to a claim to fish for salmon 
along the coast, and it is the fashion of a certain class of 
political agitators now to demand a right for the public 
to fish for whatever is to be found in the sea. But it 
must be remembered that salmon pass regularly at 
certain seasons from the sea to the rivers, and back 
again, and that if they are to be interrupted in their 
passage to and fro at the entrance to the river, the fishing 


in the streams may be effectually destroyed. 


Lorp Tennyson, when he wrote of ‘the fairy tales of 
science and the long results of time,’ probably never 
contemplated anything so wonderful as an event which 
occurred on two continents this week. It unfortunately 
happens that Lord Ennismore has been stricken down 
with typhoid fever in Victoria, Vancouver Island. The 
desirability of a consultation with a great British physi- 
cian having been suggested, Transatlantic inventiveness 
proved equal to the task. By the junction of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Telegraph Line with the Ocean Cables, the 
Puck-like feat of putting a girdle round the earth was 
accomplished. Sir Andrew Clark in London and his pro- 
fessional brethren eight thousand miles away had a three 
hours’ consultation, in which questions as to temperature, 
pulse, respiration, etc., were asked and answered without 
difficulty. It is to be hoped the noble patient will benefit 
from this novel application of science to his case. Tele- 
graphy, much as it is now, has not exhausted its resources. 
It has not only facilitated the progress of business, but it 
has aided the detection of crimes and the prevention of 
catastrophes ; and now, as the handmaiden of medical 


skill, it may assist in the cure of disease. 


Tue ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
at length completed, and Professor Robertson Smith and 
the other writers are going to celebrate the fact in the fear- 
less old fashion, by a dinner at Cambridge. At that feast 
there will be more than one empty chair; for many of 
those whose labours have built up this huge monument of 
industry have passed from the control of editors for ever. 


Ir is stated, on what appears to be good authority, that 
the Council of the National Rifle Association has provision- 
ally fixed upon Brookwood as the successor of Wimbledon. 
The special provision in the case is that the Government, 
to whom the ground belongs, shall convey the freehold to 
the Association—presumably for a sufficient consideration. 
Brookwood is about twenty-eight miles from London, and 
is in many respects a desirable site for an extensive range. 
It is not disputed that the success of the meeting in the 
past has been largely due to its proximity to London, 
which has led many ‘shooting men’ to make an annual 
visit to the capital, not infrequently combining business 
with pleasure. The distance now proposed, although 
somewhat further, can be traversed by an express train in 
about half an hour; and the additional time occupied by 
the journey will not greatly curtail that available in the 
metropolis. Scotland furnishes such a large contingent to 
the great meeting, that it is a matter at once of surprise 
and regret to find that the attempts to hold a national one 
at Darnley and elsewhere have not met with the success 
they have deserved. 


Tue money market is at present in an entirely unusual 
state, and that from a cause which sharply affects Scotsmen. 
That venerable bogey the Bank ‘ minimum’ has done both 
good and harm, but it has never done less of the former 
And this 


and more of the latter than it is doing now. 
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when, instead of being a real flesh-and-blood reality, as 
it used to be, it has been reduced to the very ghost of 
its former self. When is a ‘minimum’ not a ‘minimum ’? 
is the latest financial conundrum, Every one of the 
initiated knows that the Bank no longer adheres to 
its published rate, but competes for bills in the market 
with the rest. The Scottish merchant, however, is 
still charged rates based upon this effete ‘minimum, 
and pays at least 2 per cent. more for money in conse- 
quence, 


People are growling that they cannot understand what 
is wrong with the stock markets. They want their stocks 
to go up, and they find them going down. Even the 
grand ‘traflies’ of the North British and Caledonian 
do not bring in the public to buy. The fact is that 
this country is suffering from financial indigestion. All 
the Tritons of the money market find their boxes 
loaded up with bonds they cannot sell, as they have, 


in Yankee phrase, ‘bitten off more than they can chew. 


They have given the Argentine tens of milliens 0/ 


credit, and now the enterprising people who have ‘ boomed 
the River Plate want to take it out in cash. The Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street shakes her head. She says— 
‘Very sorry, gentlemen, but you really mus’n't. If you 
do, Ill raise my minimum, and of course no City man can 
face that!’ Then there is business with a ‘ conversion ’ 
loan, which, however, people say is wanted in gold, and 
so on. Nothing but time will cure it. New schemes 
‘ floating in the air, like the Jrishman’s rat, will be ‘ nipped 
in the bud,’ and by-and-by, when by a laboured process 
these ‘new creations,’ as they are called, have been slowly 
absorbed by the public, there will be a fresh start though 
there may easily be a crisis first, while there are sure to 


be spasms. 


Just now there is only one hopeful corner in the whole 
of the Stock Exchange, and that is the corner where they 
deal in ‘ Nitrates’—nitrate railways, nitrate mines, and 
nitrate banks. Here all is hope, and notwithstanding all 
the money that has been made—and it must be reckoned 
in many millions—much more is confidently looked for. 
The sun whose beams reach this corner is Colonel North, 
of Iquique, who has both many enemies and many friends. 
His schemes may remain successful, or they may ulti- 
mately fail. For nitrate, like guano, may run its course as 
a fertiliser, and be superseded. But at least he has earned 
this character in the City already, that he does not keep 
the ‘ plums’ all to himself, but has freely shared his good 
fortune with all with whom he has come in contact, 
The losses of the Bank of New Zealand have at last 
been admitted. For years the Bank has been popular in 
Scotland, and Scottish money has freely gone to swell its 
deposits. Perhaps a little more of that caution which all 
Englishmen think Scotsmen have in large quantity would 
have been in place. The text of the Investigation Com- 
mittee’s report has caused a painful sensation in financial 


circles. 
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A POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


T’ is understood that Mr. Gladstone is dissatisfied 
| with the Septennial Act; and_ his obsequious 
followers have already begun to look askance at a 
statute which, if their leader finds it inconvenient, can 
only apparently, they feel, and not really, operate to 
the advantage of the State. They shake their heads 
doubtfully over a constitutional arrangement which may 
allow a Conservative Administration to remain a full 
six years in office. All that such an Administration 
would have to do, would be to manage the affairs of 
as Conservative 





this country with success at home 
Governments have somehow a way of doing; and to 
avoid blundering wars, and humiliating surrenders 
abroad—as Liberal Governments have somehow a way 
of not doing; and on these conditions there really 
seems no reason why the term of Conservative power, 
and the consequent exclusion of Mr. Gladstone from 
Downing Street, should be of any shorter duration 
than the life of the Parliament itself, which from the 
point of view of the Gladstonian theorem, ‘is absurd’ : 
and it therefore follows, from the same point of view, 
that the Septennial Act is a mischievous power of 
legislation, and ought to be repealed. On as much 
as this the followers of Mr. Gladstone seeem to be 
rapidly agreeing, if they are not already agreed ; but 
with regard to the arrangement to be substituted for 
the present objectionable one, there is not nearly the 
same approach to accord. The Gladstonians seem to 
have no doubt that seven years is too long a life for a 
Parliament—any Parliament in which their adversaries 
have a majority; but whether Parliaments should be 
annual, biennial, triennial, or what, is a question upon 
which, apparently, they. have not yet made up their 
minds. A few weeks ago, at the time of the Birming- 
ham demonstration, they convinced themselves—at any 
rate for a day or so that a couple of years allows 
quite time enough for the country to have repented in 
sackcloth and ashes of its rejection of Mr. Gladstone, 
and that if the constituencies could have been appealed 
to at that enthusiastic moment in the Bingley Hall, 
they would have triumphantly recalled him to power. 
This version is always the belief of the Gladstonians 
whenever the ‘hot fit” is upon them. The cold fit has 
vet to supervene; and these changes of temperatures 
have recurred with such regularity during the last two 
vears that we may look-forward with much confidence 
to a coming reaction of despondency in the Gladstonian 
mind. 

A brief retrospect of the mental vicissitudes through 
which these hungry office-seekers have passed since they 
reassembled at Westminister in the autumn of 1886 
may not be uninteresting. ‘Their first feeling after 
their recovery from the shock of their defeat was, no 
doubt, that Parliaments ought to be not septennial, or 
even triennial, but trimestrial. ‘Three months they 
doubtless considered would be quite long enough for 
the country to bear the disgrace of their exclusion from 
power. They were at any rate perfectly sure that six 
months would more than suffice to convince the elec- 
torate of their error, and that if Parliaments were 
annual, the natural yearning for Mr. Gladstone would, 


before the constitutional period for giving impression 
to it, have reached an ungovernable pitch. Nothing 
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could exceed the fatuity of bumptious confidence in 
which the Gladstonians assembled at Westminister for 
the session of 1887. ‘Thanks to a persistent agitation 
with which the law then provided no adequate means 
of dealing, and which had been steadily prosecuted 
throughout the previous winter in Ireland, it was 
pretty well understood that Ministers would have to 
resort to what is foolishly nicknamed ‘ coercive ’ legisla- 
ture ; and the Gladstonians were ‘ cock-sure’ that the 
attempt to pass such legislation would prove the ruin 
of the Government. The Liberal Unionists, it was 
loudly predicted, would break away from them, or, if 
not, the country would break away from both. At the 
very least, it was assumed that the passing of a new 
Irish Crimes Act would be so unpopular and so dis- 
appointing to the English constituencies that it would 
be safe for the Opposition to strain all the forms of 
the House of Commons in resistance to the Bill. And 
strain them they did, to a point of more factious abuse 
than the Parnellites themselves ever reached, even in 
the days of their most furious contention with Mr. 
Gladstone himself. The Opposition continued to 
interpose an additional stage of delay by means 
of an amendment entrusted to Mr. John Morley. 
They took the unusual course of opposing the first 
reading of the Bill, and spent many nights in 
debates full of vain repetitions. They fought it 
tooth and nail in the second reading, and clause by 
clause in Committee. They compelled the Govern- 
ment to frequent applications of the closure, and 
finally forced upon them the unwelcome necessity of 
closing the Committee stage when only a portion of 
the measure had been discussed. Yet throughout all 
this prolonged conflict, neither the predicted disruption 
of the Unionist party, nor the anticipated protest of 
the country against their combination to ‘coerce’ the 
Irish people, showed the slightest sign of emerging from 
the region of Gladstonian fancy into that of political 
fact. ‘The Liberal Unionists supported the Govern- 
ment with unwavering loyalty and staunchness: just as 
with respect to the subsequent measure for the exten- 
sion of the Irish Land Act, the Conservatives waived 
their political prepossessions against legislation of the 
order, in deference to their Liberal allies. And the 
country, meanwhile, showed apparently perfect content- 
ment with both. Inasmuch, however, as a year had 
now gone by since the election, it must have been clear 
to the Opposition that annual Parliaments would be 
just a little too short. 

Still the hot fit had not quite exhausted itself. The 
country, thought the Gladstonians, might be awakened. 
The infamous Crimes Act had passed, but the Irish 
people might be encouraged to resist it. ‘Then Par- 
nellite representatives should be assisted in this work 
by English Radicals, and over to Ireland accordingly 
went some English Radicals—a mere vanguard, we were 
assured, of the imposing army which was to follow them. 
But alas! the vanguard was compelled to retreat, and 
the imposing army never came up; for at the very 
outset of the intended campaign the {Mitchelstown 
affray took place—a regrettable incident which, how- 
ever, brought with it this compensation, that it taught 
the Laboucheres and Brunners and the rest of them, that 
hounding on an excitable populace against the officers 
of the law is a more dangerous game in Ireland than on 
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this side of St. Georges Channel. And the Laboucheres 
and Brunners wisely took the lesson to heart. ‘They 
at once determined to quit an inhospitable country, in 
which the police are armed. They ‘ folded their tents 
like the Arabs, and as silently stole away... Mr Glad- 
stone’s subsequent recommendation to us all to ‘ re- 
member Mitchelstown, was for them unneeded. ‘They 
have never forgotten it, and except on the famous occa- 
acting on the principle 





sion when Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
on which Mr. Winkle desired to fight his duel—suc- 
ceeded in ‘defying the law, in friendly concert with 
the authorities, the Gladstonians have left the work of 
agitation in Ireland exclusively to their Irish allies. In 
the late autumn and winter of last year they made an 
attempt to reproduce a pale version of it in England ; 
hut so pitiable was the failure that it was almost im- 
mediately abandoned, and by February of this year the 
‘cold fit’ had definitely set in. ‘The Gladstonians had 
now not only ceased to think that the Government had 
lost the good-will of the country, but had since begun 
to fear that they themselves had actually fallen into 
deeper disfavour during the previous session and excess. 
Kighteen months had passed since the last elec- 
tion, and it was now clear that an eighteen-months’ 
Parliament would not be long enough. Mr Gladstone 
promptly assumed the part of the vir pictate gravis, 


while Sir William Harcourt roared as gently as 
any sucking dove. Both of them promised a 


‘generous support’ to the Government in their 
efforts to make the then commencing session a fruitful 
one; and, on the whole, they have fairly kept their 
word. But by the time Ministers had earned a fresh 
title to the confidence of the country by passing the 
Local Government Bill, two full years had elapsed since 
the general election, and yet the moment must have 
seemed to Mr. Gladstone a more unpromising one for a 
dissolution than ever. Since then the Birmingham 
‘boom’ has occurred, and has temporarily restored the 
glow of Gladstonian hopes. But, as we have already 
said, it is sure to be followed pretty soon by a reaction 
to despondency ; and we would seriously invite the im- 
pulsive party to shun these violent alternations of feeling, 
and to cultivate a more manly composure. ‘They may 
tuke it for granted that the present Parliament has at 
least three, if not four, more years to run, and, instead 
of wishing to anticipate its decease, they should 
seriously ask themselves whether, judging from the past, 
it is likely under any circumstance to live long enough 
to reconcile the country to the statesmen whom it has 
so decidedly cast out. They may live to regard the 
Septennial Act with dislike on the ground, not that it 
makes Parliament too long, but that it allows them- 
selves too little time to recover the confidence of their 
countrymen. 


THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL DEBATE. 
T is very difficult to see what purpose the Opposition 
intended to serve by raising the debate of Monday 

and ‘Tuesday nights, since continued at the subse- 
quent stages, on the one-clause Bill introduced by 
the Government for the extension of the Irish Land 
Purchase Act of 1885. 
policy of converting the Irish tenant into a proprietor : 
they are all agreed about that. Nor was it to attack 


It was not to condemn the 


the method adopted by Lord Ashbourne’s Act; for 
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upon that matter they are, as the debate proves, at 
sixes and sevens among themselves. Mr. E. Robert- 
son, on Wednesday, seemed te go the length of object- 
ing to any use of British credit at all. Nobody wonders 
when Mr. Morley displays inexperience and incapacity 
in handling the reins of his party ; but Mr. Gladstone 
is popularly credited with all the cunning of an old 
Parliamentary hand, and can most assuredly gain 
nothing at the present time by riding for a fall. 
He is notoriously fond of demonstrations in force, 
but the divisions demonstrate nothing but the weak- 
ness both of his case and of his party in the House. 
The first majority of eighty against him even included 
two of his own followers. ‘To judge from = Mr. 
Haldane’s reiterated expressions of his regret that a 
sense of duty should compel him to vote against his 
leader, he was quite surprised to find that he had a 
mind of his own on any question within the region of 
practical politics. Possibly the surprise caused by that 
discovery is not confined to himself, but the course 
both he and Sir E. Grey took is none the less credit- 
able to them.  If—as is quite possible—* these dis- 
sentient Liberals, as Mr. Gladstone calls them between 
his teeth, were the true objects of attack, either on 
the ground of Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of a system 
of land-banks as a method of obtaining security for 
repayment of the purchase-money which would not 
involve the use of Imperial credit, or on the ground of 
differences—actual or potential—between them and the 
Government on the question of arrears, they have fol- 
lowed Mr. Gladstone’s own example, and refused to walk 
into the trap set for them. So much for Mr. Morley’s 
reference to the ‘moral gulf” into the depths of which 
he hurls Liberal Unionist principles. It is a pity that 
Mr. Morley’s rhetoric should so frequently sound hollow, 
when his convictions are believed to be uniformly sincere. 

The object of the Bill is simply to devote a second 
sum of five millions to the purpose of carrying out the 
process of acquisition by Irish tenants of the property 
in their holdings, under the provisions of Lord Ash- 
That Act was unusually fortunate in 
securing a favourable reception from Irish members of 
Parliament; and, as matter of fact, it has been the 
most successful Act of its kind passed by the Imperial 
by the Solicitor- 
Un- 


bourne’s Act. 


Legislature. The figures quoted 
General for Ireland conclusively establish this. 
doubtedly the Act was never regarded as a solution 
of the whole question; finality was not, after the 
Gladstonian fashion, attributed to it. It was rather 
experimental in character ; and it is a most important 
point that the result of the experiment, so far as it has 
gone, is in every way encouraging. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, is not content. In any measure which makes for the 
solution of the land question under the control of the 
Imperial Parliament, he sees a danger to Parnellite 
influence in Ireland. Accordingly, he fastens upon the 
question of arrears, and proposes that ‘in lieu of” passing 
the Bill, ‘it is expedient” to introduce a new measure 


dealing with that question. Now the question of 


arrears Is quite irrelevant to the proposed extension of 


Toor Ashbourne’s Act. Mr. Gladstone made a show 


©. mnecting the two by his theory that the landlords 
the arrears to drive the tenant into a purchase 


Even if the 
Arrears Act, and the powers of the Land Court under 


‘eansaction while prices are on the rise, 
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the Act of 1887 in dealing with arrears, as well as the 
fact that the rents in arrear are judicial rents, be made 
a present of to Mr. Gladstone, it can be proved, as Mr. 
that in only too many cases it is the 
tenants who put the screw upon the landlord, by refus- 
ing to pay rent, and allowing the arrears to accumu- 
late. ‘The statistics and history of the Ashbourne Act 
during the last year or so show that it is quite as much 
at the initiation of the tenants as of the landlords that 
the Act is set in operation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s criticism of the Bill itself is of the 


Himsiest character. 


Goschen said, 


He assumes, first of all, that, having 
Ashbourne’s Act, 
it is impossible to stop; and then he points to the risks 
which the Imperial Exchequer might run if the whole 


hegun to advance money under Lord 


soil of Ireland were to become the subject of transactions 
under the Act. 
knock him down again, with a vengeance. 
pretended that the Act was intended to 
solve the whole problem of Jand purchase : and the 


This is putting up a straw man to 
Nobody ever 
Ashbourne 


experience of the ‘Treasury hitherto in the matter of 
repayment is conclusive proof that no danger is to be 
far, at least, as the first five millions 
of Lord Hartington’s 
‘What is the use of 
when that experiment is 
Of course, Mr. 
Gladstone's ideal security for advances of Imperial 


apprehended, s¢ 
are concerned, A sentence 
puts the case in a nutshell: 
trving an experiment, if, 
successful, it is to be abandoned ?’ 
money is & Home Rule Government in Ireland, which 
under an Irish Land 
Purchase Act passed by the Imperial Parliament, for 
British loans. 


should be made responsible, 
recovery of the To adopt this notion 
from Mr. Gladstone would be an act of pure faith, in 

faith 
not to be true. 


that sense which bears as belief in things 


Granted that the 
Irish tenant-purchaser wished to repudiate his loan, 


which we know 
it is obvious that he could carry out his purpose with 
far more effect through his own Parliament in Dublin, 
than through his Parnellite representatives in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone pictures the 
Imperial Parhament sending forth its crowbar brigade 
Mr. Goschen 


paints the companion canvas in which a different crow- 


against the recalcitrant tenant-purchaser ; 


bar brigade carries by storm the Irish Parliament on 
College Green. Mr. 
Thursday docs not obliterate the effect of the menace 
which Mr. 


The passing of the new Bill does nothing to foreclose 


Parnell’s ambiguous speech of 


Dillon uttered on Tuesday. 

the question of arrears, though, for the present, both 
the limited time at their disposal, and their pledges 
against the introduction of controversial matter, other 
than the Land Purchase Bill, into the 
would prevent the Government from taking any active 


autumn. session, 
measures, even if they were necessary. The Govern- 
ment have all along been willing to deal with the 
But it is useless to 
Gladstone’s resolution did, from the case 
Crofters’ Act, to 
Ircland, where arrears have accumulated on judicially- 
Moreover, the beneficial effects of the 


question on certain conditions. 
argue, as Mr. 
of Seotland and the the case of 
fixed rents. 
provisions of the Crofters’ Act relating to arrears are 
Fraser Mackintosh denies 
their existence altogether, and probably there are 


not above question. Mr. 


many people besides himself who, on many grounds, 
hold the same opinion. 
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THE GOVERNORSHIP OF QUEENSLAND. 
NY dispute or even friction between a colony and 
LX the Home Government must be matter for regret ; 
and we may take it that in any such dispute Scotsmen 
are more likely to side with the colony than with the 
Colonial Office. 
not yet 


In the present case, however, we have 
sufficient material before us to entitle us to 
come to any very definite conclusion on the matter ; 
and it is an act of reasonable charity, if not of simple 
justice, that the Colonial Office is not 
A. Blake, once an Irish resident 
magistrate, and recently Governor, first of the oe 
and then of Newfoundland, was, on the death of S 

Anthony Musgrave, offered by Lord Knutsford i 
important post of Governor of Queensland. The 
Government of Queensland has practically declined to 
receive him, for reasons which are not yet before the 
British public ; and claims that in all cases, before the 


to remember 
always wrong. Sir H. 


appointment of a Governor is announced, his name 
should be submitted to the 


approval. 


Colonial Government for 
This latter claim Lord Knutsford has dis- 
missed briefly, but not entirely to the satisfaction of 
By it a constitutional question of some 
importance is ri aised ; and if the ( 


the Colonists. 
Colonial Government 
insists on it, the makings of an unpleasant dispute are 
If it is granted, the Colonial Government will 
share with Her Majesty's Ministers at home the responsi- 


to hand. 


bility of the appointment, and the Governor will cease, 
to a great extent, to be the representative in the colony 
of the home country, as well as of the Queen. 

If we set that question aside as disposed of for 
the present at least by Lord Knutsford, we have 
before us a question which has never properly been 
faced by the Colonial Office, and it is a question of no 
small practical importance. Are Colonial Governors to 
be officials or politicians? Instead of politicians, it 
might be more complimentary, if not more accurate, 
to say statesmen. Are they to be men who have 
made the colonial service their profession, in which 
governorship is a prize to look forward to, or are 
they to be men who are sent to the colonies because 
they 
House of Commons, and who prefer rather to reign 
This 
really seems to be an important element of the dispute 
between the Queensland Government and Lord Knuts- 


ford: and it would be better for future Colonial Secre- 


have shown ability in the House of Lords or 


abroad than to be Lords-in-waiting at home ? 


taries, as well as for Lord Knutsford himself, if some 
arrangement as to this matter were come to, and a line 
of policy for future guidance laid down at once. The 
question is, Do the colonies want a figure-head, a leader 
of society, a maker of after-dinner speeches, a layer of 
foundation-stones, and at the same time a man educated 
in political life who will be able to assist at the helm in 
do they 
experience is of other, and probably entirely dissimilar, 
colonies, rather than of the Imperial Parliament, whose 
education is of the office rather than of the club, who is 
more inclined to work at the actual details of govern- 
ment than to confine his energies to playing the part 
of locum tenens of a Constitutional Sovereign, acting 
towards the Colonial Parliament and Ministers exactly 
as the Monarch acts with regard to our Imperial Par- 
Cabinet ? 


troublous times, or want a man whose past 


liament and the 
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The cry that has been raised by some people in 
Australia, ‘ Free Election of Governors, means not that 
the loyalty of the colony to the Crown is diminishing, 
but that there is a party—at present small and unin- 
fluential, and likely to remain so if the present difficulty 
be amicably disposed of—who are anxious to deprive 





the people ‘of Great Britain even of that semblance of 


authority which we at present exercise by means of the 
Colonial Office. ‘The mass of the colonists are too 
sensible, and have too much good British blood in them 
to countenance any such unnecessary and unprofitable 
agitation; but at the same time it is a factor in the 
case, and Lord Knutsford cannot afford entirely to 
ignore its possibilities for future evil. 





ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY REFORM. 


TIXHE Royal Scottish Academy is an institution which 

deserves well of the Scottish nation. Even should a 
lurking suspicion be entertained that as an Academy it is 
not wholly perfect, it would nevertheless be unpardonable 
to rail at it on that account. <A glance at its past history 
should save its most determined critic from over-censorious- 
ness. We recall with gratitude the manner in which it 
We think 


with veneration and respect of its roll of gifted artists, 


has developed art on this side of the Border. 


whose works have come down to us as a precious legacy. 
An Academy which has included in its membership Sir 
William Allan, Thomas Duncan, Robert Scott Lauder, Wat- 
son-Gordon, Graham Gilbert, Macculloch, and Harvey need 
not be ashamed to lift its head in the gate. ‘To name the 
talented artists who have worn its honours in more recent 
Founded in 1825, the 


Academy has for the long period of sixty-three years been 


days would perhaps be invidious. 


the undoubted art-centre of Scotland, and those who wish 
it well still desire to see it occupying a prominent place in 
public estimation. Close corporations like the Academy 
have, however, a tendency to become stereotyped in their 
aims and methods. They show little or no sympathy with 
suggested reforms, especially if these come from the out- 
side. With great complacency they are often content to 
live upon their past reputation, and rather decry as 
meddlesome and unealled-for efforts to bring them more 
into line with the tendencies of the present day. 

The Royal Charter granted to the Academy in 1838 sug- 
gests that the Academy has a public duty to discharge in 
the cause of Scottish art ; that it is not to be considered 
solely in the light of a mere benefit society for artists ; 
and therefore it is not out of place in a public journal, 
specially devoting itself to Scottish questions, to consider 
in a friendly spirit whether the public functions of the 
Academy are being discharged in a manner calculated to 
command the unqualified respect of the people of Scotland. 
Once a year the Academy comes prominently into public 
view. The opening of the Exhibition in February is a 
joyous event in the Edinburgh season. It is laden with 
the promise of sunshine, like 


‘The flowers that bloom in the spring,’ 


and as art is in the air, and as every one now, for the sum 
of sixpence, may be his or her art critic, of course it may 
be expected that the Exhibition will in the future attract 
When 
the gates of the Academy shut in May there follows, how- 


even more attention than it has done in the past. 


ever, as a general rule, a period of profound rest, which 
may be broken in upon about November by a short address 
from the President at the distribution of prizes to the Life 
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School students. -Throughout the year the doors of the 
Academy are rigorously tyled against even the ubiquitous 
reporter. Its business methods have a fine old-crusted 
flavour which has no value save to the antiquarian. If the 
Council of the Academy meet and pass a resolution in 
December admitting a distinguished Dutch artist to the 
hon. membership, that apparently is of no interest to any 
but themselves, and accordingly it ‘s not until the follow- 
ing November that the public know anything about it. A 
distinguished ornament of the Academy dies in February, 
The newspapers of the day are full of the sad event, 
and kindly references are made from half the pulpits 
in the city to the loss which Scottish art has sustained ; 
but, again, it is not until the following November, on the 
publication of the annual report, that we hear the voice 
of the body most affected. These may be small matters. 
What is of more importance is that the cast-iron, dull, 
routine of the Academy seems to prevent it from giving 
any light or leading on the subject of art in Scotland, at 
times when such would be of the greatest benefit. 
Speaking at Glasgow the other day, an Academician 
apologised for the Academy on the ground that, like the 
Its Royal 


Charter was cited as at once a defence and an encum- 


mail-clad knights of old, it moved slowly. 
brance. But the complaint is not that the Academy moves 
slowly, but that it does not move at all. 
in all respects where it stood fifty years ago, and has added 


It stands to-day 


nothing to its equipment or organisation. The Academy, 


as is well known, consists of thirty Academicians and 


twenty Associates. There is at present on the table of 


the Academy a petition, signed by the Associates and by 
a large number of unattached artists in the East and West 
of Scotland, praying that the Academy should take steps 
to increase the number of its Associates, to give the Asso- 
ciates a vote in the election of their own order, and in 
certain other ways to extend to them a voice in the 
management of the Academy and its exhibitions. What is 
asked is no more than what the Associates of the Royal 
Academy, London, already possess. That petition, it is 
understood, was lodged nearly five months ago ; but, so far 
as is known, it has not yet been seriously considered. The 
Academicians will delay making concessions as long as 
possible, knowing that if once the door is opened to reform 
it may not be so easily shut again, What,it may be asked 
further, is the Academy doing for the extension of art in 
Scotland, and for the adequate education of our future 
artists? Can its Life School be accepted as payment in 
full of its obligations in that respect? One may venture 
The Life 


School, so far as it goes, is no doubt excellent, but. it is 


to hint that the answer must be in the negative. 


conducted on antiquated lines, and that the students 
attending it turn out so well is due more to their own 
intelligence and good sense than to the system under 
which they are instructed. How inadequate is its teaching 
is demonstrated by the number of earnest young men who 
have to go to Paris to supplement their art education, and 
by the fact that the Academy had until a week ago, when 
it elected a Glasgow man as an Associate, all but lost 
touch with art in the West of Scotland. When con- 
trasted with the systems of training prevalent on the 
Continent, the Scottish Life School teaching must be 
thought of as very restricted indeed. 

In this connection one cannot but deplore the want of 
sympathy which the Academy has all along shown with 
the aims and objects of the Fine Art Chair in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, though the Chair was founded 
in memory of one of its own Presidents. To use a 
word of ill repute, the Academy has practically ‘ boy- 
cotted’ the Chair, and has neither by personal encourage- 
ment of the Professor, nor by inducing its own students 
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o attend his lectures, done anything to forward the 
4 )bject for which the Chair exists. In the Life School the 
Heaching is all of a practical nature. There are no 
ectures given on the history of art ; no Professor brings 
“before the students the glorious heritage of art received 
“from Greece and Rome, and from the haleyon days of the 
4 rreat Italian schools. ‘Their attention is never called to the 
k inity of art, and to the fact that the education of the artist 
‘js not complete when he has learned to paint in oils or 
Swater-colours. The Academy cannot escape the charge of 
Maving neglected the general culture of its students, and 
Gf it still continues to do so it will incur a heavy 


In a 








Yresponsibility. large number of instances the art 


Wstudent is not a University man. It is not suggested 
that this is a necessity ; at the same time the general 
Weulture which attendance at a University 
the take 


“among educated and intelligent men. 


implies is 
reedful if artist is to his proper place 

It is little short 
‘of a public scandal that a Fine Art Chair should exist 
Pwhich is tabooed by the Academy, especially as the 
Mcademy at its own hand does nothing to supply to its 
“students that knowledge and culture which attendance 
‘on the lectures of the Fine Art Professor is calculated 
j o secure. It may probably be said with truth of 
3 he painter, as of the poet, Nascitur non fil; but a 
Wenerous education, both on the practical and literary 
art of 


a vould broaden the mind of the artist, and abundantly 


“ide of and in other branches knowledge, 


Wtrengthen him for the discharge of his great vocation 
“in life. 





It may be answered that these and other reforms could 
be entertained if the Academy were a wealthy corpora- 


ion and received State grants. This raises a very impor- 


Fant question. What the financial position of the Scottish 
WAcademy is no one knows outside its own charmed circle. 


It does not take the public into its confidence to that 
xtent. 





It does not even publish the attendance returns 





‘of its Exhibitions. Its affairs generally to the outside 
) But 


Prom that, it may be pointed out on public grounds 


‘orld are a deep, impenetrable mystery. apart 


Bhat the Royal Academy, London, and the Hibernian 


cademy both receive State grants, while the Royal 
cottish Academy does not receive one farthing. This 


s not as it should be. There are records of petitions 
gainst such unfair treatment, but for many years the 
cademy seems to have taken no steps to remedy 


he evil. It is certain that had the Academy kept 


Pore in touch with the public, more would have been 


heard in the country of this gross neglect of Scottish 
PHiterests. In the early days of the Academy the free 
Proceeds of its Exhibitions do not seem to have been 
q iverted to the same extent as they are now to the benefit 
Mociety which exists in connection with it. In the old 
Pontroversy with the Royal Institution something was 
Baid of one-half of the proceeds ‘of Exhibitions being 
Mpplied to the promotion of art; and it is noteworthy 
4 hat, though far from wealthy, in these nascent days the 
’ rtists were so much on fire with enthusiasm, that within 
4 few years of the establishment of the Academy they 
Purchased the noble pictures by Etty which now adorn the 
alls of the Scottish National Gallery. Wilkie’s last and un- 
nished picture of * Knox dispensing the Sacrament’ was also 
comparatively early purchase; and a good deal of money 
iust also have gone to the foundation of the library. 
ure-buying is not now much in the way of the Academy ; but 


Pic- 


We have no desire to press the point unduly. This we do say, 

however, that if the Academy showed any earnest desire to 
4 bring itself more into sympathy with present-day require- 
Pents; if it displayed any anxiety to extend its educa- 
. tional appliances ; if it took the public a little more into 
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its confidence in respect of its financial affairs gener- 
ally,—it is certain the public would assist it in securing 
at least such State recognition as is accorded to its Irish 
sister. 





FRICASSEES—NON-EDIBLE. 


ROWN not, white-capped chef; scorn me not, Claudina, 
the cook-maid : one unlearned in your art does not 
pretend to teach it, but only transfers a title, more intelli- 
gible than most, from your biil of fare, to his. As a 
rule there is something frivolous, if not inexplicable, 
in the names given to culinary creations. Judging 
by its nomenclature, cookery is more an imaginative art 
than an exact science. How little was his or her soar- 
ing fancy fettered by a prosaic occupation who first sent 
the light oyster encased in bacon fluttering up to table, 
and styled the dish ‘ Angels on horseback!’ Is there a 
humorous resemblance indicated, or loathing concealed, in 
the name ‘ Toad-in-the-Hole, as a synonym for beef- 
steak pudding? And was it a poet misapprenticed to 
pastry who, filling tarts with curd, dreamily bestowed on 
them the title of ‘Maids of so beguiling 
romantic appetites to his most disappointing dish? As 
for ‘ Fricassées,’ name for once. 
Here are the broken meats gathered, fried together in a 


Honour, 


here is an elucidative 
savoury fashion, supplemented by the flavouring mush- 
room, or parsley, frugality’s friend. Here you may trace 
many dainty morsels, harmonised by one bland sauce, and 
called by this comprehensive name. It suggests to the 
analogist the varied ideas so often brought together as 
mental food. 


your almanac ? 


Where is a ‘ fricassée,’ for instance, like 

What a collection is dished up here ! 
Such a jumble of facts being set before your eyes, some 
are bound to tickle your fancy, and to feed your thoughts. 
If you are not moved by ‘5th, Sun rises 5.28,’ perhaps 
‘Oth, Div. due bank stock,’ will set you thinking ; and he 
who reads listlessly ‘14th, Arch. Canterbury B. 1829, 
may be roused to interest by ‘4th, Oyster season com. ;’ 
while the sanguine may hope, the cynical must sneer, 
when they see ‘20th Mar., spring begins,’ so confidently 
asserted. 

One 
intended for your solid food, but are merely hors-d' ceuvre, 


charm of such fricassées is that they are not 
preluding the joint of information, or bear only such rela 
tion to facts intended for inward digestion as the peel 
bears to the orange, and the shell to the nut. Sometimes 
a picturesque mélange of ideas is seen in newspaper 
advertisements, where the wants of the multitude con- 
dense themselves ; and no one can take a dictionary in 
hand without fresh trains of thought arising from the 
arbitrary connection of ideas there. This said, all is said. 
Here lies the secret of compounding verbal fricassées 
with success. The sauce piquante is alphabetical arrange- 
ment. No laborious humorist could select more comical 
contrasts and combinations than does your index-making 
clerk concoct unawares in the mere course of business. 
There is a game, one of the pencil-and-paper tribe, in 
which a number of nouns secretly contributed by the 
players are read from a list, and woven in succession and 
These 
sometimes amusing, but for oddness of juxtaposition, 


are 
and 
a resulting flow of fresh ideas, commend me to a page out 
Any one who has tried to make the 
wilful brownie Fancy work, knows that she must have some 


without any other substantives into stories. 


of some index. 


starting-point, and will make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
She will dine 
better off fricasséed facts than those served whole and plain. 


ear sooner than provide her own material. 


For a taste of this clerk’s cookery, take three specimens 
from a source chosen at random—an old list of stores. 
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‘Hats, hearthstones, herring.” Does not fancy call up 
the dapper clerk whose masher style is expressed in the 
emphatic monosyllable ‘ hats’? The transitional ‘ hearth- 
stones’ leads you to his bachelor economics, and the 
frugal ‘ herring’ he toasts for breakfast in his lodgings. 
These three: words have filled your mind with ideas of 
fourth-rate life in town; but when your eye falls on 
‘barley, barometers, the scene instantly changes—you 
are in the country, round the comfortable homestead the 
harvest is in progress; wagons piled high with rustling 
sheaves creak slowly to the rickyard ; while the farmer, 
red-faced and jovial, looks now and again to the gathering 
clouds as he urges on his men. Fancy before long will 
ferret out a connection, as yet unsuspected, between the 
homely substantial farmer's life and that of the genteel 
but impecunious young clerk. He is probably destined 
to spend his holiday at the farm, and win the heart of 
some butter-making damsel. You have materials for two 
volumes already ; try your luck again to find ideas for the 
third. Take them where you will. Thus, ‘lobsters, lockets, 
lounges, loving-cups, lozenges.’ There is a richly-charged 
palette ; paint away. A luncheon party on a ducal drag 
at the Derby—lovely ladies in faultless attire—home to 
the luxurious mansion, dinner at night—hereditary plate, 
and general splendour. What about the lozenges? Were 
you tempted for a moment to suppress them? Why, Fancy 
enjoys a difficulty, and can conjure you up an old mittened 
aunt of the Duke’s who will eat them in the intervals of 
uttering those moral sayings necessary to make your book 
sell. Then, if your mood is melodramatic, or if your Fancy 
serves a modern playwright hard pressed for situations in his 
fifth act, let your impecunious clerk prove to be the child- 
less Duke’s heir—once disowned for his extravagance, now 
reformed, married to the butter-making beauty, and _re- 
ceived back to the ancestral mansion with tears and smiles 
all round. Is it not worth consideration whether hard- 
pressed purveyors of fiction might not draw upon the stores 
thus indicated with profit to their readers, and with (as 
important nowadays) impunity to themselves from those 
charges of plagiarism, so easily raised, so hardly silenced, 
which make the honest plot-maker’s life a burden ? 





THE SPREAD OF GOLF. 


HAT a new game should spread rapidly is no more phe- 
nomenal than that a child should grow ; but for an 

old one to make a fresh start is exceptional, and speaks of 
exceptional merit in the game. If in early life a man 
give promise of a brilliant career, he may fall away and 
disappoint his admirers; but if, after three decades or 
longer passed in obscurity, he begins to make his mark, 
the existence of solid qualities is almost a certainty. So 
with golf. It is not the novelty of the game which is 
bringing it into public favour. There must, therefore, be 
some peculiar and sterling merit or merits in it. It has 
no outward attractions like the other peculiarly Scotch 
game—curling, which owes much to these. To people who 
have never played it, golf seems the tamest of amuse- 
ments, whilst on the other hand even the skater stands 
still to watch the stones being swept over the hogg. The 
golfer, to whom al! other seasons are suitable, grudges the 
few weeks during which the snow is on the ground, whilst 
the curler must secretly admit that if our country were 
colder than it is, and the frosts more protracted, he would 
long for a thaw. It is the hot-pot and the whisky, the 
sweeping, the roaring, the quaint technicalities of curling 
language, the freedom to use the tone without the hack- 
neyed and objectionable terms of ordinary swearing, which 
incline us eagerly to seize our brooms as soon as the ice 
will bear. Curling, the sourest are in good humour. Golf- 
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ing, men we never suspected of having tempers are seen 
to lose them. The golfer who on ordinary occasions 
nevers allows a naughty word to escape him, or who may 
be trusted to keep his temper when he gets a knock on 
the funny-bone, although suffering from indigestion, cannot 
be relied on to lose a game with equanimity. Yet he who 
has never handled a club is at a loss to understand the 
keenness evoked by golf. When James 1. went south 
to take possession of England, the unpacking of his club- 
box at Blackheath must have done something to confirm 
that contempt which his southern subjects so soon learned 
to feel for him. And, by the by, what a curious thing a 
club-box of that date must have been—how unwieldy and 
square, to take in the long-headed clubs of the period! If 
James carried his with him, the box was probably slung 
below his coach, suggestive that the family skeleton was 
being brought south from the family cupboard. 

However that may be, golf made little progress in 
England from that time till lately. Other Scotsmen did 
not take it to England with them. Where Scotsmen go 
one often finds porridge, oftener whisky, and always 
shrewdness. Malicious people say they usually leave their 
piety at home. Until lately they also bade good-bye to golf. 

What are the modest merits which have at last com- 
mended golf to the English ? Whether the cheapening of 
the game through the introduction of gutta-percha balls 
has had anything to do with it, is a point we leave to be 
discussed by financial journals. Its superiority over other 
kinds of athletics can scarcely be urged in answer to this 
question ; for the superiority, if it exists, has always been. 
The fault of running, of rowing, and of such-like, is that 
they are too selfish, that they are only for those who excel 
in them, that they are not really pleasant in themselves— 
on the contrary painful ; and of football as well as of 
these, that they are only for the young; and lastly, 
besides being objectionable in many ways we will not 
stop to enumerate, as the doctors now say, apt to develop 
muscle at the cost of vitality. It is almost sacrilege to 
say anything against cricket ; but it, too, is only for the 
young and super-excellent at it ; and, moreover, it is not 
a sincere game. Whilst each player is supposed to be, 
and pretends to be, eager for the success of his own 
side, he may be much more anxious that his shall be 
the best bowling average, and that Jones of his side 
shall not make so many runs as he has made ; and when 
Smith butters a catch exactly like the one he held ten 
minutes before, he may be glad. Now, none of the faults 
we have named are of the essence of golf. All men may 
play, and be as interested in their game as the best. 
It is true they will not have a large and admiring 
throng of followers unless they can secure a crack for a 
partner ; but that in golf is a small thing. So intense is 
the interest in the game for its own sake that outside 
admiration is scarcely missed. <A long drive is its own 
reward ; and, be it observed, it is not a long drive abso- 


lutely, but one long in relation to our own ordinary ones, 


which is required to fill our breasts with this feeling of 


smug merit. 

But perhaps we are getting very near to the cause of the 
strides golf has made into public favour when we stop to 
consider that it is a game for all ages. There is no other 
game—we mean game of body, not of mind—at which a 
man is as likely to be first-class after forty as before it ; at 
which he may possibly (we do not put this point more em- 
phatically) be coming to his best at fifty. Now, this is an 
age of old men. The world is ruled by them. A Prime 
Minister of twenty-five is out of the question. A doctor, 
if he is not grey, must, to be trusted, be fat or bald, or 
dirty, or something else which we associate with increasing 
years. It would be madness to attempt to rig a railway 
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stock unbacked by the hand of time. It is not only an 
age of old men, it is an age of athletics; and likely enough 
their influence is bringing into repute an athletic sport at 
which fathers can give odds to their sons. The Gladstone 
of a hundred years hence will not be content to keep his 
blood warm by felling trees ; he and ‘a friend’ (the un- 
initiated are to understand that in golfing language ‘ : 
friend’ is the best procurable professional player) will 
challenge any two of the Opposition. Something of the 
sort is already to be seen. Within the last two years, it 
has been no uncommon sight for those familiar with a cer- 
tain links to see ‘ the best hated man in Ireland’ and the 
highest Crown official in Scotland, bareheaded in a fuller 
sense than that they were hatless, as busily striving for 
victory at golf as if there were no such countries as Ireland 
and Scotland needing government. And again, if the plaint 
of the Solicitor-General for Scotland, that he has played 
‘on every green 
From Westward Ho! to Aberdeen,’ 

and that he is still a ‘ duffer,’ be no exaggeration, never- 
theless he has the consolation of being the author of quite 
the best golfing song which was ever written. 

It is true that the Lords play the Commons at cricket ; 
that is because there are young lords as well as young com- 
mons, though it does say little for the constitutions of the 
lords who are young that they have not fathers alive. But 
it would be preposterous for, say the Bench, to play the 
Bar at cricket. Yet in Scotland, and at golf, this might 
not make a bad match. At any rate, taking the age of 
man at threescore and ten, putting Scottish Bench and 
Bar together and dividing by two, we are inclined to think 
the senior section would have the best of it, particularly if 
a few of the judges who are over age were allowed to play 
for the seniors. 

But this article is not intended either as an advertise- 
It is not 
incumbent upon us to emphasise all its advantages, or all 


ment nor as an exhaustive panegyrie of golf. 


the diseases it is calculated to cure or prevent. It is, how- 
ever, worth while to notice, in connection with its suita- 
bility as a recreation for those who have passed the 
meridian of life, that it isa game which can be played in 
almost all weathers and during every season of the year. 
This is a very important point. Youth loves to flit from 
branch to branch (alas ! even to the branches of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil), and to sip the sweets from 
every flower ; it has time ahead, energy within, and hope 
has not mellowed into habit ; but middle age, although it 
may see a vista of years before it, begins to doubt whether 
the springs, the summers, the autumns, and the winters 
taken separately are each an ample supply. After forty 
they are not a handful. They strike the eye as countable 
units. Middle age likes the days to succeed each other 
with some sameness: a break is to age the end of some- 
thing, and therefore disagreeable; to youth it marks a 
new departure, therefore pleasant. Now, if it were not 
for Sunday, golf would give aman no hint of times and 
seasons. It will follow him, too, to any kind of residence, 
or at least it might ; and as it becomes more popular this 
will become more true. There is scarcely a district which 
could not provide a links of some sort. In the meantime 
it does not depend on his being a dweller in a city, ina 
Village, or on his own domain, whether a man gets golf or 
not. On the whole, perhaps, it is townsmen who have the 
best links at their door. 

The medical verdict as to golf is very favourable. 
Doctors who condemn running, rowing, football, and all 
the more violent athletics, who think that the bicycle is 
likely to injure one end of the spine as much as the desk 
deforms the other end of it, who doubt whether those 
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whose hearts are in lawn-tennis will get them out of it 
sound, must be dumb about golf unless they are also to 
shake the head at simple walking. There are none who 
do this—searcely any who think a quiet ride too much. If 
they approve the latter, they cannot with reason object to 
golf. It is certainly less violent exertion. Nay, it is even 
doubtful whether a walk is not more heating than a round 
of the green. On those who hate walking (and they are 
many), and who consequently hurry through the monoton- 
ous task set them by the excesses of the past, or under- 
taken with a view to the future, a constitutional is assuredly 
more apt to entail a rub down and a change of clothes 
than golf. ‘To the diseased, doctors who know it not will 
forbid golf; but a championship has been won and health 
restored where their orders were disobeyed; and doctors 
who are themselves golfers are loud to declare that the 
rickety heart will not function worse, but rather tend to 
beat in time to the slow soft swing of the skilful player. 

‘The game laws have given, and will give, to golf, as to 
other athletics, a considerable impetus. That a farmer 
may shoot hares and rabbits makes little difference to the 
lords and millionaires of creation. They have their game- 
keepers to watch that their birds be not done vulgarly to 
death by a muzzle-loader, licensed for ten shillings. But 
that more numerous class with less weighty purses, which 
some years ago for twenty or thirty pounds could hire 
lands on which to gratify the universal instinct for 
slaughter, is being driven to starve that appetite. They 
are coming to see that golf is more amusing than to meet 
the farmer's sons in a favourite turnip-field, a spaniel close 
at their heels. The farmer's sons may be civil—-assure the 
shooting tenant that there are lots of birds ;- but what 
consolation is that if they are not in the turnips? It may 
be evident that the youths have only rabbits in their 
hands, but what about their pockets? A partridge lies 
very compactly in a pocket. And how is it, when the 
sportsman sits down to ruminate on a style, that the 
farmer's sons two fields off seem to be aiming into the air 
at the rabbits? No! sport is nearly at an end, except for 
Mammon, and those who cultivate his friendship. 

There is one thing which will prevent golf stepping into 
public favour as rapidly as it otherwise might. The ladies 
do not like it. 
contrary, they do not like it. The golfers try to win them 


Whatever pretences they make to the 


over to it by making ladies’ greens on every links, and even 
playing with them there in the evening, after their 
two rounds are over. But ladies’ golf is a poor game. Men 
join in it much as they take a hand at bumble-puppy in 
the evening, feigning to like it as well as their afternoon 
rubber at the club. Ladies’ greens are a neat idea, it 
must be confessed. They enable the sex to join in the 
golfing talk which drowns out all other topics in a golfing 
neighbourhood, or at least they weaken the case if an effort 
is made to taboo the subject at table. At the same time 
they help to get the ladies stowed away into a corner and 
off the course whilst golf is going on. ‘There is no dis- 
guising the tact that golf is not a ladies’ game. Ladies are 
a desirable element at lawn-tennis. Croquet, although 
to their inveterate love of cheating we owe its decay, 
is more for them than for the two-legged sex. Ladies 
may hunt, fish, shoot, and stalk deer; but on the golfing 
green there is no civil description applicable to them. 
With them a loose, careless foursome may be arranged, 
and gloves betted ; but even with those few of them who 
ean handle a club deftly over the long green, no one ever 
heard of a serious match being played. Every golfer in 
his heart sympathises with the exclamation of the veteran 
George Glennie, ‘1 canna be fashed wi’ thae women.’ 


W. G. Simpson. 
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THE LOST WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


‘Q NHLOE, and other Tales; with an Essay on the 

Comic Spirit, by George Meredith, is a book pub- 
lishers have owed the world for nearly ten years. Since 
the early summer of 1879 Mr. Meredith has written no 
short stories, and apparently he has permanently stayed 
his hand. The whole of the book, without which the 
new edition of his works is seriously incomplete, lies 
buried in a defunct magazine. The essay ‘On _ the 
Idea of Comedy, and of the Uses of the Comic Spirit,’ 
is a lecture delivered by Mr. Meredith at the London 
Institution in 1877, and is so much the most brilliant 
and suggestive exposition of his idea of comedy that 
beside it the criticisms of other writers are of little 
account. There are three stories, one of them a pure 
comedy in Mr. Meredith’s best manner ; the second he 
calls ‘a realistic tale’ ; while the third and greatest, an 
episode in the history of Beau Beamish, is a noble tragedy 
that ends the life of one of the most lovable women this 
author has ever drawn. Are a hundred thousand words 
of a master’s writings to perish of neglect? Although 
the magazine is dead, why should all its trophies be buried 
with it ? 

Here there is no intention to discuss Mr. Meredith's 
position in letters, only an argument that these three 
stories have almost as much title to represent him as his 
longer novels. The comedy is ‘ The Case of General Ople 
and Lady Camper.’ Of these two delightfully contrasted 
characters it may be said, as Mr. Meredith has himself 
written of Miss Austen’s Emma and her lover, that they 
‘might walk straight into a comedy, were the plot 
arranged for them’ ; indeed there is scene after scene in 
the story which leaves the vivid impression of an acted 
play. Cut out the author’s comments, and a comedy for 
the stage remains, though not probably a comedy with 
sufficient guffaw in it to command success. The central 
idea is intensely comic. General Ople, having retired 
from the army, buys a riverside house, which he likes to 
call a ‘gentlemanly residence.’ His daughter, eighteen 
years old, keeps his house for him, and by and by he has 
for a neighbour an eccentric person, Lady Camper. The 
General puts her age down at forty, Elizabeth says fifty, 
and soon Ople is so interested in her ladyship (and him- 
self) that he has no eyes for the love-affair growing up 
between his daughter and Lady Camper’s nephew. He 
admires wealth, titles, and his own gallant way with 
ladies: soon his neighbour is his touchstone. Her attic is 
the only window that has a view of his garden, so she asks 
him to lop a branch off one of his trees that she may spy 
into his grounds without having to ascend. Her object is 
to watch the meetings of her nephew and Elizabeth, but 
the blind General thinks he has made another conquest. 
She fancies he has come to talk of the young people, when 
he is really dressed for a proposal. But Lady Camper is 
quick, and can be outspoken. He compliments her on 
her morning bloom. ‘It can hardly be visible, she 
replies ; ‘I have not painted yet.’ The infatuated man 
asks her hand in marriage, whereupon she informs him 
that she is seventy, the effect of which announcement on 
the General is ‘to raise him from his chair in a sitting 
posture as if he had been blown up.’ He is fifty-five. 
Being a fine gentleman, the General will not draw back, 
yet the young-looking old lady is not affected to sentiment. 
She will not suffer him to speak of his ‘gentlemanly resi- 
dence,’ nor to say it is a ‘ Bijou’ (as if he were swearing) : 
she shudders at such a word as ‘lady-friend’ or ‘ female, 
and is sarcastic when he clips ‘Thank you’ down to 
‘Thanks.’ They quarrel over the loves of Elizabeth and 
her othcer, and the engagement is ended. The General is 
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free again. ‘Now, he murmurs with a sigh of relief, ‘I 
know the worst !’—but he does not. Her terrible lady- 
ship goes abroad, and sends him from time to time a series 
of maddening sketches. ‘They are satires on his self-con- 
templation and on certain of his mannerisms. One cartoon 
represents him in a sentry-box, and while the English flag 
is borne along by a troop of shadows he is saying, ‘I say I 
should be very happy to carry it, but I cannot quit this 
gentlemanly residence.’ There are scenes between him 
and the moon, whom he tells of his amorous triumphs, 
asking her to say whether she is a ‘female,’ that she may 
be triumphed over. While he courts the moon he says, 
‘In spite of her paint I could not have conceived her age 
to be so enormous.’ He sends her his ‘thanks’ for a 
piece of lunar green cheese, and points her out as ‘ my 
lady-friend.’ Even when she returns home Lady Camper 
draws pictures of her lover in church, and then he is so 
heart-broken that he, the best dressed of men, goes to a 
garden-party without a collar or necktie. Tragedy is 
averted by their getting married, her ladyship now 
explaining that she is little over forty. To shame him of 
selfishness she has forced him to think of himself night 
and day—a homeopathic cure. She is as complex as he is 
simple, but she accepts him because she is an artist and he 
is picturesque. 

Want of space compels us to pass by ‘The House on 
the Beach, which contains one striking figure, a former 
shopkeeper who, like the immortal ‘old Mel,’ wants to 
be a gentleman. But, unlike the tailor, he would be a 
The closing scene is great. 


He loves to don his 


gentleman on the cheap. 
This hero has been ‘ presented.’ 
court dress in private, and he has it on when he is rescued 
from a flood that ruins him. The contrast between the 
costume and the wearer's condition haunts the memory : 
otherwise this is the least important story of the three. 
‘The Tale of Chloe’ gives a picture of the wells as 
vivid as the pump-room scenes in ‘ Harry Richmond.’ 
Beau Beamish is king at the wells when a great and aged 
nobleman arrives to ask his aid. His grace had married 
lately a beautiful dairymaid, who wants to see life. 
The Duke is willing to leave her at the wells under 
Mr. Beamish’s pretection, for of late she has yawned 
occasionally, and than that earthquake, and saltpetre are 
less threatening. Mr. Beamish consents to put her in the 
charge of one Chloe, who had loved a villain, named 
Caseldy, so well that she had impoverished herself to save 
him from prison. He has gone away, but she loves him 
still, and Beau Beamish speaks so enthusiastically of her 
virtue that the Duke says, ‘She has, I see, preserved her 
comeliness.. One of the wittiest scenes in the story 
shows Mr. Beamish and the exquisite Chloe bringing the 
Duchess to the wells. They have met her outside the 
town, and seen her parting with a gallant, who turns out 
to be the faithless Caseldy. This gentleman appears at 
the wells to further his love affair with the Duchess from 
the milk-pails, and as Chloe realises what is going on she 
dies slowly before our eyes, as it were, though the others 
understand nothing. The Duchess agrees to elope with 
Caseldy. It is night, and Chloe is supposed to have re- 
tired to rest. Early morn finds the Duchess ready, and 
looking from her window she can discern a coach in shadow 
in the street. In the dark room she feels her way toward 
the door. Her hand touches something that is not the 
handle. It hangs heavily, like a gown. ‘Before any 
other alarm had struck her brain, the hand she felt with 
was in a palsy, her mouth gaped, her throat thickened 
the dust-ball rose in her throat, and the effort to swallow 
it down and get breath kept her from acute speculation 
while she felt again, pinched, plucked at the thing, ready 
to laugh, ready to shriek. Above her head, all on one 
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side, the thing had a round white top. Could it be a 
hand that her touch had slid across? An arm too! this 
was anarm! She clutched it, imagining that it clung to 
her. She pulled it to release herself from it, desperately 
she pulled, and a lump descended, and a flash of all the 
torn nerves of her body told her that a dead human body 
was upon her.” That is how Chloe died. The author 
strikes a real tragic note: Beau Beamish is a memorable 
comedy figure, but Mr. Meredith could not have created 
Chloe had he not dug down to the very roots of human 
nature. Is she to be lost to posterity because the story of 
her life would only fill a hundred pages ? 
J. M. Barrie. 


EDINBURGH. 


TINHE cold, clear dawn is breaking 
Over the land forlorn ; 

There’s small enchantment waking 
In the light of a winter morn. 

One lion survives the fables ; 
And, moored at the lion’s feet, 

Are the city’s spires and gables, 
Like the masts of an anchored fleet. 


Queen of the North, I hail thee— 
The mother of mighty men! 
And now shall thy children fail thee ?— 
Thy name be unheard again ? 
Thou sittest serene and stately 
In a glamour of the Past, 
Nor fearest the Future greatly— 
Thy charms are those that last ! 


Thy face is fair, exceeding 
The formless flush of youth, 

No painter's halo needing, 
Only the sculptor—Truth. 

Thy thoughts should be high and holy, 
Befitting thine ancient state, 

A princess,—however lowly 


Retired by the turn of fate. 


But ye, who of wealthier cities 
The lavish praises spread, 

And wail that the ancient wit is 
From its ancient stronghold fled, 

Look not in your pride upon her 
As though her sun were set— 

Her babes may bring her honour, 
And spread her glory yet! 


Janev LoGie Roperrtson. 


REVIEWS. 
THE COBURG MEMOIRS. 


Aus Meinem Leben und aus Metner Zeit. Von Ernst 11,, Hersog 
von Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha,  Erster und zweiter Bande. 
Funfte Auflage. Leipzig: Wilhelm Hertz. 

Memoirs of Ernest 11., Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Vols. 
l.and 11. Embracing Period 1818-1850. London: Rem- 
ington and Co, 


If, in joining the ranks of illustrious writers of ‘ Memoirs,’ the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has done aught of harm 
to himself and his order, his sins have been barbarously avenged 
upon him by his English translator. His Highness laments 
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that his continual participation, during nearly half a century, 
in German and European politics has caused his reminiscences 
to take the character of a history of the period he has lived in, 
and has deprived them of that ideal form which might have been 
attainable had he followed his first thought of making the book 
a record of his purely personal experiences. No lingering 
ghost of a literary ideal has survived the rough handling of 
translation into the language in which, next to German itself, 
the recollections of the only brother of our Prince Consort 
might expect to find most readers and most favour. The 
English version of the first portion of a book that promises to 
be weighty and voluminous even beyond the wont of its class, 
can only be described as the merest piece of literary hack-work. 
Duke Ernest employs his native tongue, if not with lightness 
and grace, at least with the skill that comes of long practice, and 
often with graphic power, critical subtlety, and philosophic 
depth. The translator has not achieved much more than a 
mechanical rendering of these sentences into another language, 
with few evidences of any attempt to re-embody the spirit or 
style, or a successful search for the illusory ‘ one fit word,’ and 
frequently with lapses in syntax and blunders of meaning such 
as might bring the cane down smartly over the knuckles of a 
scholar in ‘ preparatory exercises.’ Accuracy more even than 
art should, as Duke Ernest truly says, be the main object in 
a work which will no doubt rank among the authoritative 
materials out of which the history of Germany, in the birth- 
period of its Constitutional liberties and of its unity, will be 
written. 

For British readers a great deal—it may be said the 
most—of the contents of the .Wemozrs are of a kind to attract 
only scant attention ; they are for the authors countrymen, 
for his subjects, for his family, and for himself. For the 
neighbours of Germany, indeed, the great crisis of tke years 
1848-50—the end and the beginning of so many movements in 
the national life of that and other countries in Europe—must 
possess an imperishable interest ; but its development is fol- 
lowed here at what outsiders at least are tempted to regard as 
inordinate length of detail, for a volume of reminiscences. In 
wading through this apparently limitless and hopeless chaos 
of contradictory views and interests, of concession and retro- 
gression, of influences anarchic and reactionary, through which 
the nation was to reach its re-birth, one is apt, even with the 
guidance of Duke Ernest’s memory, to feel lost and exhausted 
—to sympathise with those emotions of disgust and despair 
to which Prince Albert, watching events from the distance of 
London, confesses, and to be tempted to subscribe to the 
opinion that neither the people nor the princes of Germany 
had in them, at that time at least, the instinct or capacity for 
Constitutional Government. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, like 
his brother, had his sympathies always enlisted on the side of 
a more advanced and developed national life. But there was 
no man at once fit and able to take the cause of German 
Unity and of German Liberalism in hand, and those of his 
Highness’s way of thinking had to be content with un- 
heroic paths and circuitous routes. It is curious, to our 
island ideas, to observe how inextricably, in the eyes of one of 
the most liberal-minded of German princes, as the author may 
very well count himself to be, the conception of the national 
welfare and strength seemed bound up with the interests of 
his house, and how naively the promptings of self and family 
motives are revealed in those attempts to bring about, 
before the times were fully ripe, a federation of the German 
States upon a new basis. Chief among the obstacles to the 
realisation of the patriotic wishes of the two brothers was the 
character of the then King of Prussia, Frederick William Iv., 
of whose strange and paradoxical nature we have an elaborate 
picture in the last pages of this first book. The author saw 
much of him, from the time when, upon ascending the throne, 
he got into a terrible passion, and * broke an inkbottle,’ because 
the Duke had asked him to fulfil promises made by his father, 
down to the time of his death. At the crisis of the Consti- 
tutional struggle of 1850, just before the Conference of Olmiitz, 
he describes the King as ‘ always dreaming and demanding the 
impossible, without firmly desiring it.’ 


‘He is frightfully excited, as is always the case. Contrasts 
are fighting against each other here. The cry here is war at any 
price, and there, peace at any price; the king follows the one 
to-day, and the other to-morrow. The few to whom I belong 
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find it a difficult position. They wish to keep in the middle of 
the road, and are quite gwzet, as nothing is to be obtained 
in the hour of change from passion, and equally little from 
cowardice. This position is a horrible one, because everything 
has already been bungled.’ 


Not until a couple of years later, and in the subsequent and 
untranslated volume of the Memotrs—which brings down 
events to the war of 1859 in Italy—does Bismarck come pro- 
minently upon the scene, and at once, if we may trust the 
Duke’s memory, he impressed that Prince with the idea that 
the business of guiding aright the interests of Prussia and 
the instincts of Germany was in good hands, though the 
author indicates that his brother in England did not form so 
favourable an opinion of the future Chancellor. The phase 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question which broke out in war 
between Prussia and Denmark, in 1849-50, also fills a large 
space in the J/emoirs, partly for the reason that the Duke 
himself took an active and creditable part in the field opera- 
tions. This latter fact may have helped him to discover that 
the sea-fight of Ekernforde, where he commanded, is, ‘ accord- 
ing to the unanimous judgment of all experienced men, if not 
one of the greatest, yet one of the rarest and most remarkable 
occurrences known in the history of war.’ But, undoubtedly, 
in ‘unchaining the seamanlike fancy of the Germans,’ and in 
arousing the national pride, it had political results which it would 
not be easy to overrate. The sympathy of the Prince Consort 
was as warmly engaged against the Danes in this struggle as that 
of Duke Ernest, and it had the effect of bringing into sharp colli- 
sion—not for the first or for the last time—his influence and 
that of Lord Palmerston, in the direction of English policy. 
‘Palmerston,’ says our author, ‘instructed, counselled, and 
exhorted Prussia in every way to yield, and even threats were 
not left out. The influential, if quiet, activity of Queen 
Victoria is not generally known, without whose noble-minded 
interference English diplomacy would have gone over to the 
Danish track in a still more decided manner.’ The two Saxon 
Princes do not hesitate, in their private interchange of opinion, 
which seems to have been as constant as it was intimate, through- 
out the whole period of the Prince Consort’s life, to attribute the 
diplomatic truce concluded by the London Protocol, as a 
bargain made by Palmerston, at the price of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, by secret arrangement with Brunow, in order to allow 
him to escape from the ‘Don Pacifico’ affair. ‘The poor 
Schleswigers must now atone for everything,’ writes Albert, 
bitterly, in August 1850, ‘even the sins of our foreign angel, 
who has rebought Russia’s and France’s forfeited friendship 
at Germany’s expense, and thus concluded the Greek bargain.’ 
Prince and Minister seemed to have disliked each other very 
heartily, and not without occasion given and received. 

The two brothers, though so much alike in their sympathies and 
united in their affection, did not by any means invariably look 
at things in the same light or from the same standpoint. One 
of the chief, if not indeed the main, source of interest of the 
Memoirs is the view which it affords us of the intimate 
relations between the royal family of England and the princely 
house of Saxe-Coburg, and of the extent to which these reacted 
upon the public affairs of Germany and Great Britain. Though 
a devoted admirer of his brother, Duke Ernest does not refrain 
from a keen analysis of his character, and finds matter to criti- 
cise, and even to blame, as well as to praise. Highly instruc- 
tive is the account given of the early life and training of the 
princely pair. Earnestness and reflection were developed in 
Albert at an early age, but the elder brother demurs to the 
‘natural piety’ attributed to him in Sir Theodore Martin's 
book, ‘ probably,’ as he sardonically remarks, ‘on account of 
the English public.’ ‘ The description,’ he frankly says, ‘suited 
him even less than me.’ To Professor Quetelet, at Brussels, 
and his lessons in reducing to systematic formule all political 
facts and opinions, is attributed much of the bent of Prince 
Albert’s mind, in looking at public affairs ; he was the pupil of 
Quetelet and the disciple of Stockmar, whose doctrinaire advice 
and habit of running away when it got his friends into trouble, 
the Duke is a little disposed to sneer at. 


‘ Whoever judges and describes Prince Albert from his letters 
and official speeches and documents only. when all are dead 
who knew him, can give but a one-sided picture of his promi- 
nent and singularly-formed character. What almost wonderful 
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antitheses slumbered in his nature, what contradictions 
warred in his honourable mind, will never be imagined from 
the descriptions which even at the present day appear to be 
most thought of. His mild amiability went hand-in-hand with 
a critical severity which seemed like a psychological enigma. 
The greatest warmth and self-sacrificing love would sometimes 
change to painful coldness, and he often stood on the brink of 
what is so alluring to the high and mighty—that of allowing 
himself opinions and views which are wont to arise from con- 
tempt of mankind in the abstract. Yet I never met with any one 
during my whole life who had more feeling for mankind. Every- 
thing beautiful and noble which has ever been understood under 
the words “a philosophic soul” lived in him. His constant 
thought was how to make people happy, and he could be as 
hard as possible to those same people. It was then that all his 
sharp logical reasoning came into powerful play ; he dissected 
the intentions and actions of others with unmerciful dialectics ; 
it seemed as if the rich register of feeling in his heart could be 
silenced at a touch like the swell of an organ. His nature was 
inimical to all dimidation ’—by which the translator means ‘ an 
enemy of half-truths’ [e72 Feind alles Halbwahren|—‘he de- 
spised untruth and phrase-making. Just because he thus saw 
through the weakness of men and their works more quickly, 
and felt them more strongly, the battle of life made him 
rougher and more positive in his judgments. The very fact 
that he wound himself up more and more in his doctrines made 
him only often lose the natural pleasure and satisfaction with 
which he might otherwise have regarded his own creations.’ 

After this explication by one who knew and loved him so 
well, it seems something more than a supreme effort of German 
metaphysical subtlety to find Prince Leiningen addressing the 
Prince Consort in a letter, ‘appealing from your understand- 
ing, darkened by doctrinary and strange influences, to your 
clear and sharp intellect.’ 

The Duke is disposed to set down partly to the influence of 
Stockmar the credit of bringing ‘the hardness of his brother's 
disposition to the surface.’ 
covered that the harsh conditions of existence in English society 
had something to do ‘in bringing about so great a change in a 
kindly German Prince’; and he quotes in an approving manner 
a passage from a letter of his uncle, King Leopold, that our 
countrymen ‘have no idea of what the words “to be glad” 
mean ; if they laugh, it is over the laceration of a fellow-citizen,’ 
The translator, rather than the author or the amiable King of 
the Belgians, is responsible for this crude presentment of the 
British character. The Duke not inobscurely hints that he him- 
self, so far as physique and temperament go, would have found 
himself more at home than the Prince Consort did—during the 
earlier years at least—in filling his illustrious but difficult position 
at the English Court. ‘ Many of the peculiarities of English 
society were more agreeable to me than they ever became to 


But he also appears to have dis- 


my brother in after years’; and in part from his comprehension 
and appreciation of the passion for sport inherent in the English 
nobility, he flatters himself that during his brief visits to this 
country on the occasion of Albert’s marriage and afterwards, he 
‘obtained access into the otherwise reserved English nature,’ 
‘Many things attendant upon this matter’—the jealousy and 
unpopularity which the Prince Consort had to live down— 
‘would have been otherwise, if from the first the Prince had 
been willing to assume a more friendly position [desser cu 
stellen] with regard to the old English aristocracy.’ 

But the nation, with all its faults, was not long in discovering 
and esteeming aright the exalted character and intellect of the 
Prince Consort, and has even so far succeeded in forgetting 
that there was a time when he had to encounter insular pre- 
judices, that the danger now is rather that which arose to the 
fame of Aristides from being constantly called ‘the Just.’ Per- 
haps the Duke, in looking back, has seen in an exaggerated 
light the difficulties and perils that at the time of the 
marriage and after so ‘filled his brotherly heart with heavy 
cares,’ which time happily did not confirm. Of the Queen the 
author invariably speaks with affection and admiration, as well 
as with respect ; her picture here is, in essentials, that which her 
subjects know and love, though taken, of course, from a German 
or Coburg angle. He draws, to her advantage, a_ parallel 
between her personal and political traits and those of Queen 
Elizabeth. But ‘the extraordinary affection for her family, 
the full and free abandonment of herself to the circle of 
her relations, children, and grandchildren, one might almost 
say the yearly increasing wish to provide and care for that 
family, even in the smallest particular, is what makes our 
Queen appear as far removed as possible from the lonely 
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daughter of Henry vill.’ In spite of the trouble which two 
natures so strongly defined must have found in bearing the 
art of ‘ yielding to one another,’ and the occasion which brother 
Ernest often had of ‘vividly and drastically describing the 
pleasures and pains of heart-training’ in his letters to his 
uncle, he was able to write before he left England, after this 
visit, that ‘ Victoria is invariably a loving, attentive, and even 
tender wife to Albert, and tries to find out his small pre- 
ferences’; and in these heartfelt relations his eye afterwards 
detects no breach. 

Of British politics and British public men, except Pal- 
merston, we get but fleeting glimpses, and these through a 
somewhat hazy medium of German politics and _preposses- 
sions. Disraeli produced on him, in 1836, the impression of ‘a 
vain young Jew of remarkable radical tendencies,’ belonging 
to ‘the class of men who have made up their mind to play a 
great part,’ but as yet without the understanding, later acquired, 
‘of how to make calculated use of the Conservative Tories.’ 
The pictures of other foreign countries and courts, especially 
those of France, Spain, and Portugal, seem more lively, as well 
as more correct. With Louis Philippe’s family the Duke was 
on terms of close intimacy ; we are put again through the intri- 
cate and somewhat nauseous details of the Spanish Marriage 
Intrigue ; and we have accounts, alike humorous and instruc- 
tive, of the hearty dislike, amounting to superstitious fear, which 
the Citizen King entertained for Thiers, and which more than 
anything else reconciled him to abdicating power. Duke Ernest 
saw him in 1849 at Richmond, during his banishment :— 

‘He was still greatly excited when he spoke of the end of his 
reign. Pacing up and down, he said with his old familiar 
vivacity, “Je vous expliquerai tout. Mes Ministres m’ont trompé 
sur la situation ; ce nest que lambition de M. Thiers qui amena 
la chute du tréne.” He would have been powerful enough to 
resist every opposition of the masses, but he said, “ /’atvu assez 
de sang.” He often repeated these last words, the same with 
which he had refused on the decisive day to order the troops to 
advance.’ 

Anecdotes such as this, and the vivid pictures contained 
in the J/emoirs of prominent men, and of the great events 
among which Duke Ernest played his part, though they be 
sprinkled through the mass of the book something after the 
manner of the plums in the midshipmen’s pudding, should 
ensure for it a permanent place among the historical records 
and the biographical literature of the time. 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S LIFE. 


A Memoir of the Life of Fohn Tulloch, D.D. LL.D. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Edinburgh and London: Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons. 


We do not know that it isa posthumous advantage to any one 
to have his biography written by an admiring female friend. 
The feminine tendency to hero-worship, the feminine inclina- 
tion to jump at conclusions, and the inevitable feminine ignor- 
ance of some, at least, of the subjects which must engross more 
or less of every public man’s life, are not favourable to bio- 
graphical accuracy. In the case of the biography before us, 
however, the genius of the writer has neutralised the disqualifi- 
cations of her sex. Mrs. Oliphant has not fallen down and 
worshipped a golden image which she had herself set up. She 
has not adopted hasty conclusions. She has not pronounced 
judgment on questions of which she was ignorant. This is but 
negative praise. We must add that she has portrayed a strik- 
ing character and personality with vivid power and sympathy. 
She has sketched a picturesque career with most effective art. 
She has lent fresh illustration to important passages of recent 
social, ecclesiastical, and literary history in Scotland. While 
doing this she has, perhaps wisely, not attempted to describe 
Tulloch’s qualities as a theologian, or his relation to the theo- 
logy of his time. Seeing that he was a professor of theology, 
this omission is an undeniable defect ; but this aspect of his 
life and work was better left alone than inadequately treated. 

With Mrs. Oliphant’s mode of treatment of her subject we 
have no fault to find, except in one particular. We object to the 
tone of superiority and gentle patronage which she every here 
and there assumes. Scottish writers, when they cross the 
Border, seem to think they are bound henceforth to write of 
their country and their father’s house, as if these were too 
humble and obscure to be noticed by the full-fed Southron— 


‘ paupera végna, to be left out in the cold, and named with an 
accent of deprecation. Why should Mrs. Oliphant even appear 
to depreciate everything Scottish? All the usages and affairs of 
the Scottish Church which she mentions, from the General 
Assembly to the ordination of the village pastor, are referred to 
with an air of explanatory condescension. So with the nego- 
tiations about the Scottish Schools and Board of Education, 
and the University Bills. So with her descriptions of St. 
Andrews and its society, and of several of the personages she 
names in the course of her narrative. Who, in describing 
Weimar in the days of Goethe, would feel so abashed by the 
sense of its physical smallness as to be obliged to recur to it, 
half apologetically, as if this were the special characteristic of 
thetown? Why should Mrs. Oliphant belittle the city, the Uni- 
versity, and the society, of which—to name no others—Brew- 
ster, Ferrier, and Tulloch were the ornaments ; and which, 
after Brewster and Ferrier were removed, were reinforced by 
Forbes, Shairp, and Baynes? Mrs. Oliphant is positively 
amusing in the description she gives of a visit paid by Tulloch 
and Ferrier to London, where the two ‘ country professors,’ as 
she calls them, move across her canvas like gaping school-boys, 
as ‘green’ as Moses Primrose’s gross of spectacles. She for- 
gets that Tulloch was a man remarkably ‘ wide-awake,’ as the 
phrase goes, to the ways of the world, and that his companion 
had begun his career as a brilliant Oxonian—had continued it 
as a member of the bar and resident in Edinburgh, at a time 
when the society of our capital boasted such names as Jeffrey, 
Cockburn, Murray, Aytoun, Christopher North, and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton—and that he was at the time she speaks of, if not, as 
his friend Bulwer Lytton called him in an admiring dedication, 
the ‘ Prince of British Critics,’ certainly the most learned and 
original of contemporary metaphysicians, and a man at home in 
all societies. Mrs. Oliphant ought to subdue this unpleasant 
literary affectation, for it is nothing more. Cockneys are, no 
doubt, ridiculously ignorant of Scotland and its affairs ; but a 
Scottish author need not write down to their level, or attempt to 
adjust everything in earth and heaven to the standard of Cock- 
aigne. We have been led to advert to this flaw in our author’s 
work with the more emphasis, because it is the only one we have 
to specify. Save for this, style, tone, narrative, and sentiment 
are all that the friends of Tulloch could desire. At many points 
Mrs. Oliphant’s tale is told with singularly artistic power ; at 
others with the keen and humorous insight of the practised ob- 
server and delineator of human life and character ;—always 
with an affectionate sympathy and regard, which show how 
sincere was the friendship which bound her to Tulloch and his 
gentle and devoted wife. 

It is singular to observe how much the history of Scotland 
has owed to its clergy, and how many of its most notable men 
have, since the Reformation, belonged to that order. To name 
such men as John Knox, Andrew Melville, Alexander Hender- 
son, Samuel Rutherford, William Carstares, William Robert- 
son, Thomas Chalmers, is to name those who have left a deep 
mark on the development of the nation, who have either con- 
trolled its policy, or guided its thought, or moulded its religion, 
more distinctly than any layman. Even in the days in which 
we live, and in which the Church is less dominant, and the tone 
of society more secular, than in days gone by, the tradition of 
this clerical influence survives, and is a force on the side of a 
Churchman who, like Tulloch, throws himself heartily into the 
general current of public life, with all its interests, religious, 
educational, political, and tries to direct that current towards 
the highest welfare of Church and State. He may provoke the 
ill-will of sectarian and radical extremists ; but he appeals to a 
national sentiment, which is not extinct even in the ranks of 
dissent and democracy, and which, we believe, is strong in the 
hearts of the mass of the people. 

But long before Tulloch came forward as the avowed cham- 
pion of the Church in her conflict with the disestablishers, 
his career had done much to win for him a large amount 
of popular goodwill. He had made his way, through sheer 
energy of character and ability, to positions of trust, use- 
fulness, and honour; had treated all questions of public 
interest in a broadly tolerant and liberal spirit ; had enriched 
the literature of his country by many valuable contributions ; 
and had manifested, in his intercourse with all classes of 
society, the best characteristics of a ‘kindly Scot. He was 
national to the backbone. The interests of the Church were 
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dear to him, but still dearer the interests of the nation ; and it 
was because he recognised in the Church the most important 
factor in the national welfare that he broke the ties of party 
for her sake, and devoted himself to her defence with an un- 
selfish zeal which was in the highest sense patriotic. We say, 
‘broke the ties of party,’ because Tulloch, by training and 
natural tendency, was a Liberal ; but when he found Scottish 
Liberalism beginning to identify itself with the jealousies of the 
sects and the tortuous trickeries of the later Gladstonian policy, 
he made a resolute stand against the restless destructiveness 
for which a misguided party had forsaken the path of calm and 
rational reform. Tulloch’s mind was singularly impatient of 
any course of action that could not be referred to a distinct 
principle, or grounded on an historical basis. While in his own 
temper hasty and impulsive, as his memoir shows, he was in 
his judgment cool and eminently reasonable, and in his action 
guarded and judicious. ‘The critico-historical method, which 
he adopted in his dealing with theological and historical ques- 
tions, was in accord with this. He always strove, with a Car- 
lylian earnestness, to get at the root of fact in a doctrine, a 
tradition, or a history, and then to make his way to the principle 
in virtue of which it existed, or the idea which it illustrated. 
What govern men—he would say—-are /deas. He had thus no 
sympathy with the feats of opportunism or the shifts of ex- 
pediency. This mental habit rendered him frankly tolerant of 
every honest opinion and party in Church or State, and equally 
resentful of all pretension, or insincerity, or ignoble dereliction 
of duty. 

Tulloch’s honesty and veracity of judgment, and desire to 
preserve, in the present, the continuity of the past, made him 
a specially wise adviser and leader in the policy of the Church, 
In the movement, which he did much to initiate, for the relaxa- 
tion of the formula of subscription to the Confession of Faith, 
his argument was that not only was the present formula one 
adopted for a special emergency and out of harmony with the 
traditional policy of the Church, but that the very essence of 
Protestantism demanded that the Confession of Westminster 
should not be raised tc the ‘bad eminence’ of an absolute test 
of fitness for the ministry. So to raise it was an innovation, 
which interrupted the course of the Church’s development. 
Similarly, in his advocacy of improvement of ritual, he urged 
that the so-called ‘innovations’ of Dr. Lee were only resump- 
tions of usages which slovenliness and irreverence had allowed 
to fall into desuetude. It is an indication of the impossibility 
of beating the comprehension of a Scottish question into an 
Anglican head, that an English critic, reviewing this memoir, 
and presumably noting Tulloch’s attitude on this question, 
should attribute his desire for ritual reform to fashion. ‘We 
had always thought,’ says this pundit, ‘that the rejection of all 
that was ornamental, typical, or sensuous, in Divine worship 
was a fundamental article of the Presbyterian creed. But 
fashion is everything.’ There spoke the true Cockney—con- 
tented, in his unconscious ignorance of the fact that the bare- 
ness of Puritanism has no more fundamental connection with 
Presbytery than Buddhism has, and that in all the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent, which are identical in their Cal- 
vinistic doctrine and their Presbyterian government with the 
National Church of Scotland, instrumental music and liturgical 
worship have been in use since the Reformation. 

On all the ecclesiastical questions which occupied, and some- 
times egitated, the General Assembly in Tulloch’s time, the 
principles he maintained have gained, or are on the way to 
gain, the triumph for which he hoped. Amendment of the 
law of patronage, reform of ritual, freer interpretation of 
doctrinal standards, have been secured. Relaxation of formulas 
is sure to follow. The disestablishment agitation, during which 
he was called away, received a decisive check through the 
Church’s adoption of the measures of defence which he chiefly 
helped to devise and put in motion. It is to be hoped that 
when that agitation is revived, as it no doubt will be, when it 
suits the ‘Liberal’ agitators to revive it, the Church will show, 
through her thorough organisation and prompt preparedness, 
that she has not forgotten his warnings and counsels and the 
noble example of his loyalty to her cause. 

Tulloch, distinguished as a Churchman, was no less eminent 
as a man of letters. The amount of work he got through, in 
writing for the press, for magazines and reviews, and for the 
Encyclopedia edited by his friend Baynes, was remarkable. 
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For some months he conducted ‘ Fraser’ with great ability, 
but without conspicuous financial success. In his Leaders 
of the Reformation; English Puritanism and its Leaders ; 
Rational Theology in England in the Seventeenth Century ; 
and Modern Movements of Religious Thought, he made sub- 
stantial additions to the historico-theological literature of the 
day. Indeed his Rational Theology may be said to be 
the standard work on the subject of which it treats. No 
man, in the present century, has done more to perpetuate 
the honourable tradition of that close alliance between the 
Church and the literature of Scotland, in which the names of 
Gavin Douglas, Andrew Melville, Samuel Rutherford, Robert 
Leighton, William Robertson, Hugh Blair, and Thomas 
Chalmers are familiar landmarks. 

The story of Tulloch’s life, as we have it here, is ful! of stimu- 
lating interest. No one can trace his early struggles with the 
embarrassments of his position—his courageous determination 
to clear his way by hard and honest work—his energetic versa- 
tility—his generous and liberal opinions—his hearty devotion 
to Church and country, without feeling that here was a brave, 
strong, veracious man, who, without any consciousness of it, 
was setting all the young men who came under his influence, as 
their professor, the example of a manly, upright, public-spirited 
life, of plain living and high thinking, and steady industry. That 
life, except when overshadowed by the mysterious cloud of 
mental depression and physical weakness which descended on 
it from time td time, was on the whole a singularly happy and 
prosperous one. Tulloch gained all the honours and distinc- 
tions that lie within the reach of a Scottish Churchman. He 
was surrounded by an almost unbroken family and by troops of 
friends. Wherever he went, in the Old World or the New, he 
was a welcome guest. The diaries and letters, which his bio- 
grapher quotes, abound in racy description and comment— 
incisive criticisms of the sayings and doings of public men— 
and characteristic glimpses of his intercourse with all sorts of 
people whom he met at home and abroad, on the links of St. 
Andrews, in the clubs in London, at Balmoral and Windsor, 
and many an interesting place besides, 

Take it all in all, we know no biography of recent times in 
which the tiographer’s own work, and those portions in which 
letters and diaries carry on the tale, are woven into a more fas- 
cinating history, and present the picture of a more energetic 
many-sided, well spent life. 


THE NEW POET. 


A Book of Verses. By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
London: David Nutt. 


For many years there has been nothing published in Poetry 
at all equal in interest and value to Mr. W. E. Henley’s little 
Book of Verses, of which the first edition 1s already exhausted. 
To all readers it commends itself as being distinctly personal 
and unique, but for Scotsmen it has also the adventitious 
recommendation of having much to do with Edinburgh and 
its neighbourhood. The first section, ‘In Hospital, is an 
expression of experience and character in the Old Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, and throughout the other two sections are 
scattered pieces which have a Scottish /ocale. ‘In Hospital,’ 
which Mr. Henley further describes as ‘ Rhymes and Rhythms,’ 
is a kind of work which, we believe, has never been done before. 
The subject is new, and in the hands of any but a poet, who 
can touch sordid, realistic details to fine, humane issues, it 
might have been repulsive. It was a bold venture to emulate 
certain of the greater Greeks, and to take frankly some com- 
mon facts of physical suffering for poetic treatment; but 
Mr. Henley has succeeded in a very notable degree, and 
that in the true classic spirit,—that is to say, by reticence, 
by dignity of feeling, by the presentation of none but essen- 
tially illuminative details, and by absolute tact and courage 
of language, which make every word tell or suggest. Yet 
withal there is not, as might be feared, coldness or severity in 
the result. On the contrary, there is nota passage that is not 
bursting with life and feeling, so that we cannot read without a 
swelling of the heart and a-hysteric catch in the throat. And 
as we read on through the various parts of the section, there is 
no falling off in this effect, but rather a growing intensity, till 
we reach the ‘ Discharged,’ which seizes us ina rush of sympathy 
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and delight. We regret we have not space for the whole pas- 
sage, but the opening will show its quality :— 
‘Carry me out 
Into the wind and the sunshine, 


Into the beautiful world. 


O the wonder, the spell of the streets ! 
The stature and strength of the horses, 
The rustle and echo of footfalls, 

The flat roar and rattle of wheels! 

A swift tram floats huge on us. . 

It's a dream ? 

The smell of the mud in my nostrils 

1s brave—like a breath of the sea!’ 


Rarely has there been so much feeling conveyed by what 
appears, on dispassionate examination, a mere catalogue of 
every-day facts ; and seldom have there been simple-seeming 
expressions so surcharged with poetic significance as the two 
lines we have italicised, and as the following :— 


‘ These are the streets... 
Each is an avenue leading 
Whither I will!’ 


Mr. Henley’s method in this and other passages has been com- 
pared, we believe, with Walt Whitman’s ; but the resemblance 
is more apparent than real. The comparison, it seems to us, 
ought rather to be with Matthew Arnold or, better still, the poet 
of the Nordsee and the Buch der Lieder (if he must be compared 
with an immediate predecessor) ; for Mr. Henley has a scrupu- 
lous artistic balance in his free dactylics and trochaics which 
Walt Whitman lacks, or only hits upon by chance. Mr. Henley 
may have made a mistake in using so frequently irregular 
rhythms in preference to regular rhymes—we do not think he 
has, but there is room for the contention that he has ; but to 
accuse him, as some have done, of carelessness, and to call his 
rhythms ‘prose cut into lengths,’ is to be convicted of not having 
read him attentively, or to stand confessed as unconseious of the 
essential difference between prose and poetry. + geen who 
uses the sonnet with ease and adroitness, and who packs a 
world of serious thought and feeling into such highly artificial 
forms as the Ballade, the Rondeau, and the Rondel, is in- 
capable of careless workmanship, and the critic who to-day 
can speak of such a poem as ‘ Discharged’ as ‘prose cut into 
lengths,’ may say the same thing to-morrow of the Psalms of 
David, which not even the ‘run-on’ arrangement of the Author- 
ised Version can make anything of but poetry. 

Admirable and unique, however, as Mr. Henley is in the first 
section ‘In Hospital,’ we prefer him when he is dealing with 
the commoner issues of Life, and Love, and Death. It is in- 
evitable that in such a troubled, shadowed life as Mr. Henley 
must have led, the blackness of darkness must have sometimes 
rested on his soul, as it must at times rest on the souls of all 
the sons of Adam, and it is frank and consistent in him to let 
that be seen. Of the poems written in such mood, that begin- 
ning ‘Out of the night that covers me,’ is the most notable. We 
cannot describe its effect better than by saying it is ‘hymnic’ ; 
not that it is religious in the ordinary sense, for it is Prome- 
thean in its majestic assertion of human dignity ; but its vigour 
and sonority, and the march of its measure, are akin to the 
noblest kind of religion. He gives us little, however, in this 
mood. He revels in the sensuous joy of out-door life ; he does 
not so much describe Nature, as render the abounding sense of 
her life by a wonderful propriety of detail and conciseness of 
epithet, as when, writing of Spring, he says— 


* Blackbirds are bugling, and white in wet winds 
Sway the tall poplars.’ 


He praises wine in a fine, choral rhythm ; and he sings of love 
with the sweetness, simplicity, and tenderness of a bird sitting 
in the twilight, as, for instance, in the little song, ‘Bring her 
again, O western wind,’ which is, surely, as delightfully fresh, as 
provoking, and yet as sufficient as anything of Burns. Per- 
haps the parallel would be truer if it were made with Heine. 
In several of his lyrics and romances (as, for example, ‘ The 
King of Babylon’), Mr. Henley reminds us of the German poet. 
He has the same quality of Ariel-like suggestiveness, of bring- 
ing close to our sense, not a bouquet of bewildering odours, not 
even a whole rose, but a single fragrant rose-leaf wet with 
dew, 
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Especially interesting to Scotsmen are certain sonnets in the 
last section of the book. In ‘Attadale, West Highlands,’ ‘ At 
Queensferry,’ and ‘ From a window in Princes Street,’ scenes 
and impressions are rendered with rare skill. There is no 
weariful word-painting ; with a line or two a picture rises up 
before us, infused with feeling, swimming in air and light, with 
just enough detail to make it live. ‘In Fisherrow,’ again, is a 
picture of an old fish-wife, given with all the vividness and 
fidelity of a Rembrandt. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. Henley can already 
take rank with the masters, as he has that first requisite of 
a poet of having absolute command of his means, and of 
not making too much pother about metaphor and other orna- 
ments of language. He is never obscure or stammering. 
His words clothe and express his thoughts and feelings, as 
the draperies of Greek sculpture clothe and at the same time 
enhance the beauty of the form beneath, and not as the lace- 
work and frippery of modern Italian sculpture hide the poverty 
of the sculptor’s invention, and the meanness of his taste. Mr. 
Henley’s genius is distinctly lyrical, and, with his remarkable 
faculty of direct and simple expression, and the ‘inevitability’ 
which characterises and recommends his work, it ought to carry 
him far. He has so full a sense of life and significance even in 
the meanest things of the world, that it does not seem too much 
to hope that he may be able to accomplish in his day for the 
common things of English life something like what Burns in 
his did for those of Scottish life. As it is, he stands out to us 
as one of the rarest and freshest instruments upon which the 
winds of this decadent age have played. 


THREE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Sabbatical Rest of God and Man. By Rev. JOHN HUGHES, 
M.A. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 


Christianity according to Christ. By the Rev. J. MONRO 
Gisson, D.D. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 


Professor William Graham, D.D.: Reminiscences. By the 
Rev. W. M. TayLor, D.D. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 


Mr. Hughes’ contribution to Nisbet’s Theological Library— 
The Sabbatical Rest of God and Man—is an exposition of a pas- 
sage in Hebrews, which (though it was said by Ebrard to be ‘as 
simple as the rule of three’) has given occasion to much com- 
ment, and quite deserves the study which Mr. Hughes has 
given it. The conclusions which this volume arrives at, after a 
wide discussion, may thus be summarised. The first Sabbath 
was not only an end, but an ideal. The creative work was only 
complete with the Incarnation of Christ. So also all men look 
for a ‘rest’ to faith and life, which desire is only satisfied by 
Christ. This theme is pursued throughout the book with mani- 
festly good intentions, often with ingeniously adapted illustra- 
tions, and always with marked piety. Yet, at the end of it, one 
is forced'to say that there is not clear necessity for much of the 
argument. We do not need to be told in some hundreds of pages 
that the idea of pure being, or Kepler’s theory of the ellipse (or, 
more generally, Philosophy and Science), will not bring ‘rest’ to 
the mind of a sempstress ; and even Herbert Spencer’s Firs¢ 
Principles are, to use a favourite expression of Mr. Hughes, a 
‘poor patent medicine’ for a mind diseased. The argument, 
moreover, condescends at times to a tone of controversy not suit- 
able ina treatise about ‘rest.’ ‘The Roman Catholic Church, and 
the most powerful section of the Established Church’ (of Wales), 
the writer thinks, ‘are now glorying in the paraphernalia and 
pomp of a priesthood ; and all their assumptions to a superior 
position in the Church of Christ over the Protestant dissenting 
ministry rest on nothing sounder than the foundation of sand 
which was swept away by the torrent of inspired reasoning in 
this epistle.’ The basis no sounder than a ‘ foundation swept 
away’ must be as intangible as the foundation of the cherubim, 
or even as the charity of the statement we have quoted. But 
Mr. Hughes is capable of still braver words : ‘What, pray,’ he 
asks, ‘is the figment of the apostolical succession, the painted 
Jezebel that feeds the pride of a false hierarchy ?’—though, if 
Mr. Hughes is aware that the figment is really a Jezebel in 
rouge, one wonders why he should take the trouble to ask. 
Despite the evidently good intentions which prompt such words, 
their tone cannot be commended, any more than that of the 
passage in a later part of the book, which says of the Ritualist 
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party that ‘they ought to have kept company with the priests 
of On, as they celebrated the mysteries of Osiris; and they 
might have played a worthy part in the orgies of Bacchus.’ 
One does not need to take either side of the controversy about 
ritual to know that earnest people should not be spoken of in 
such a way. It may be, however, that much of this truculent 
hitting of opponents is not intended to show the ‘rest’ to which 
the author has attained, but is only the result of a love for 
quaint turns of expression which is very characteristic of his 
book. Nothing could be finer, for instance, than his picture of 
the Church of Rome :—‘ Shorn of her temporal power, and, 7o 
longer able to ride upon the beast, she appears still as the woman 
arrayed in purple and scarlet, and decked with gold and pre- 
cious stone and pearls, and tenders as loudly as ever for the 
suffrages of souls.’ Nor could any challenge be more formid- 
able than this which is hurled defiantly at the haughty scientist 
—‘ You cannot grind out Providence from an electric battery ; 
you cannot enclose the Spirit of the Creator in a Leyden jar.’ 
One might be tempted to retort—‘Can you?’ But really the 
phrase is as little intended to be profane as the other is in- 
tended to be uncharitable. For the same reason we must not 
use words of too severe reprobation about that delightful conceit 
which says that ‘the law is the paramour of reason,’ or that 
strangely familiar piety which tells us that on the first Sabbath 
there was ‘a mutual congratulation of the mysterious Trinity.’ 
After such freaks of language, one feels no surprise that Mr. 
Hughes should be above the foolish conventionalities of gram- 
mar, and that he writes such sentences as the following—un- 
happily not the solitary proof afforded by this book that piety 
is no assurance of correct syntax—‘ The newspaper and the 
novel, while it engages our understanding, and plays with the 
imagination, too often screen from us the thoughts that stir us to 
our duties.’ Yet, will it be believed that, with all these gems of 
thought and expression, this book cannot be said to be interest- 
ing? It falls between two stools. It has not enough solid 
thinking to satisfy the theologian, and it is on the whole too 
good, too full of wholesome, if commonplace, truth, too little 
marked by the eccentricities to which reference has been made, 
to satisfy the mere ‘worldling.’ So, though we may deplore 
with Mr. Hughes that ‘Christians will waste their precious 
leisure hours too often to wade through the barren debates of a 
demoralised House of Commons,’ we fear that they will not 
always find in this book a substitute for their profane reading. 
Christians—and heathens too—will still seek entertainment 
while on their travels from those light periodicals with which, 
Mr. Hughes regrets, that every train is ‘ stuffed,’ and will still 
hanker after some more fascinating or more instructive com- 
panion than he, while, to use his own words, they ‘ fly through 
space in a railway carriage on some errand of pleasure or duty.’ 

One suspects that Christianity according to Christ, by the 
Rev. J. Monro Gibson, is a volume of sermons artfully dis- 
guised. The texts for the most part are cruelly reft away, 
and the divisions of the book are called chapters; but we are 
always meeting the unmistakable quaint turns of expression 
familiar to regular church-goers (the British Parliament, ¢.g., is 
referred to as ‘ King Jared,’ and the law of supply and demand 
is indicated by the ‘calf at Dan’); and we refuse to believe 
that the ‘chapters,’ despite their artfulness, are anything else 
but ‘sermons.’ But even if they are, their author has no cause 
to be ashamed of them; and the congregation is to be con- 
gratulated to which they were preached. There is little in 
them of that over-subtlety of exposition which leaves the un- 
wholesome impression that words may be juggled with and 
made to mean anything. Almost every sentence of this book is 
plain and sensible, and full of judicious useful teaching. The 
idea which Dr. Gibson believes to be central both to the 
defence and exposition of religion is that Christianity is not a 
creed but attachment to a Person. He would restore the 
Person of the Founder of Christianity to the place in our minds 
which is often occupied by discussions about minor matters of 
the faith. Too much, he believes, is made of Arminianism and 
Calvinism, and other theories which wax fierce about matters 
which have only a philosophical interest, and have nothing 
whatever to do with religion. We must get away from the ex- 
We must get back to the Life and Character they 
There is almost nothing more interesting than 


planations. 
would explain. 


such an inquiry into the first contents of any system, if it be 
well conducted. 


It has the same freshness of surprise that 
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came to him who had only known the story of the six black 
crows in its latest version, when by chance he came across the 
originator of that famous exaggeration and learned the truth. 
It cannot be said that in this book Dr. Gibson has attempted to 
trace the growth of dogma or show how scholastic Christianity 
differs from ‘ Christianity according to Christ.’ But perhaps 
his work is only the more valuable because he has not done 
so. An ounce of positive teaching is worth pounds of 
destructive criticism ; and the careful reader of this book, seek- 
ing for the truths which are really original, for the first simpli- 
city of the Gospel, will find much to reward his study. It only 
remains to say that while the first part of the book is of more 
purely theological interest, the latter chapters are of a moral 
and practical character, addressing themselves to such questions 
as *‘ The Spirit of the Age,’ ‘The Soul of Business,’ and ‘ Social 
Troubles.’ There is not much in them perhaps to throw fresh 
light on any of these matters, but they are marked by a know- 
ledge of business life not always common among clergymen, 
and a sensible moderation not always distinctive of religious 
reformers. Nor can it be objected that these latter chapters 
are not ‘up to the times,’ for in one there is reference (and very 
sensible reference) to the strike among the match-girls in East 
London ; a parallel is instituted between the Trafalgar Square 
disturbances and something in Hosea; and the suggestive 
question is broached, ‘ Has modern society no calf?’ Dr. Gib- 
son believes it has, and so do we, though he does not happen to 
mention the same object of foolish worship which rushed at 
once before our minds. 

The Life of Professor Graham, as told by Dr. Taylor, will be 
interesting to many even outside of the Church in which he 
held a high position, as a memorial of a pious, learned, and 
yenial man. There 
were few incidents indeed to record in Mr. Graham’s life, from 
his birth in Paisley till he rose by steady work and perseverance 
to bea theological Professor in the English Presbyterian Church, 
adding another reputation for learning to the distinguished annals 
of his native town. But the story is interestingly told, and we get 
a clear impression of the man. Perhaps we do not learn quite 
that respect for his wit which his friendly biographer had— 
which makes him speak even of a meal of which they partook 
together as a ‘joyous tea.’ The story of his interruption to 
a heated debate in the Presbytery about the hour at which the 
members should dine, ‘ Moderator, what’s the use of talking so 
long about a mere provisional arrangement?’ is surely not of 
an order of wit beyond the reach of ‘many men, many women, 
and many children’—as Dr. Johnson once fiercely said. But 
wit is like champagne; and we must not judge it by its taste 
when it has been long uncorked. No doubt that jeu esprit 
made a noble report at the time. And it must have been a 
humorous, genial nature of whom another story—the best 
story in this book—is true. Dr. Graham had been living in the 
house of one of his friends, and soon after his departure they 
were expecting the arrival of another visitor—a Mr. Smith, let 
us say. On the morning when the new guest was to come, one 
of the children added to his usual prayer these two petitions: 
‘Please God, bring Mr. Smith safely here, and may he be as 
funny as the Doctor!’ It should be added that the memorial 
volume is completed by a selection of essays, mainly character 
studies by Professor Graham, edited by his brother. Some of 
these studies are interesting and graphic ; but they must not be 
judged as if they had been published by their author. 


The biography is commendably brief. 


SCOTTISH SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Moor and the Loch ; Containing Minute Instructions in all 
Highland Sports. By JOHN COLQUHOUN. New edition. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
Wild Sports and Natural History of the Scottish Highlands. 
3y CHARLES ST. JOHN, Author of Zour in Sutherland- 
shire. Popular edition. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. ; Glasgow: T. D. Morrison. 


Scottish Moors and Indian Jungles: Scenes of Sport in the 
Lews and India. By Captain J. T. NEWALL, late Indian 
Staff Corps, Author of /nadian Hunters. Illustrated. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

The Home of a Naturalist. By the Rev. Bior EDMONSTON 
and his Sister, JESSIE E. SAxBy. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 
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Explain the paradox as we may, the sportsman, with rifle, 
fowling-piece, or rod, to be a worthy type of his tribe, and 
chronicler of its lore, must have a big and tender heart, as well 
as a level head and a steady hand. The gift of sympathy must 
be as much developed in him as the faculty of observation, and 
a little more than the bump of destructiveness. ‘Out of the 
slayer came forth sweetness’ is a riddle as applicable to the 
‘lions’ of the chase of our day as of Samson’s. Half the 
secret of the charm and popularity of such books of Scottish 
sport as Colquhoun’s Moor and Loch, and St. John’s Wild 
Sports lies in the genial and gentlemanly nature of the 
narrators, and their unaffected enjoyment of their theme. They 
were both ‘men of blood,’ by profession and by choice of 
amusement, and waged unremitting war against all the wild 
creatures of the field and flood. Yet they kill, and teach others 
to kill, in a spirit of fair-play, and with a fine discriminating ap- 
preciation of the best points and qualities of the quarry, which 
is itself the very aroma of sport. They have a thorough under- 
standing of the weapons and adjuncts of sport—of guns and 
rods, of dogs and gamekeepers, and even of ‘vermin’ and 
poachers ; they are at home in the scenes in which the favourite 
pursuits and recreations of their lives are passed, and from 
Nature they have caught something of the spirit of divination of 
the ways and instincts of her wild creatures. Nimrod must, in 
short, be also a naturalist, or he is naught.as a writer of a 
‘live’ book of sport. The merits that have made Mr, 
Colquhoun’s volume a classic work of its kind consist less of 
the hints and instructions which he gives for making spoil of fur, 
feather, and fin—though these are of the most valuable and prac- 
tical—than in the lessons that his chapters afford as to the mind 
and temper in which one should shoot and fish, and write about 
shooting and fishing. The book may be said to gather up the 
experiences of a life time spent on the moor and loch, in the true 
spirit of the sportsman-naturalist. It was subjected to con- 
stant revision during the forty years that elapsed between its 
first publication and the author’s death ; and in this new edition 
there is embodied and made more accessible than before almost 
all that is of permanent interest and value in his rare and rich 
collection of information regarding the ‘ game’ animals and fere 
natura of the Scottish Highlands, and their favourite homes and 
haunts. Mr. St. John’s range is over a comparatively limited 
district ; and his authority is not so late, nor always so minute, 
careful, and trustworthy. But he also is a born ‘sportsman 
and naturalist ; his book is delightful and entertaining, as well 
as most instructive reading ; and the neat ‘popular edition’ 
of the IV7/d Sports should find a place on the book-shelves of 
every lover of Scottish sport and nature. Both these authori- 
ties had qualified themselves over and over again for the ‘ High- 
land hunter’s badge,’ which requires as its ordeal ‘to kill a red- 
deer, an eagle, a salmon, and a seal,’ to which some would add 
the wide-pinioned hooper Stag and salmon 
are still ‘to the fore,’ though their capture seems to become 
yearly a question more of length of purse than of stalking or 
angling skill. But where longer can the golden eagle, or its 
kind in beak and talon, be found, even in the lonely cliffs of the 
Corrach-Bah? And as for the seal, do we not read in the 
interesting book which the Rev. Mr. Edmonston and Mrs. 
Saxby have written as a memorial of their father, that he 
grows shy of coming within gunshot, as far out of the ordinary 
sportsmen’s range as the gyos and fhel/yars of Unst? These 
Stirring adventures with sea/gh and wild-cat are hardly to be 
met with now by the most ardent and excursive hunter ; and 
the record of them is all the more to be prized as belonging to 
the ‘days that are no more.’ Mr. Colquhoun, among the sins 
of his youth, justly counts that of having killed the pair of 
Ospreys that used to nest regularly on the ruins of Isle Gal- 
braith. Captain Newall, in his delightful book of Sport in the 
Lews, tells us of a pair of golden eagles that had their nest on 
an accessible ledge, not far from his lodge, on the shores of 
Little Loch Roag ; but his last message from his old keeper in- 
formed him that the ‘eagle did not lay in the old place after 
building, sir. One was found dead near here, whether it was the 
same or no, sir.’ ‘ Wild-cat, foumart, brock, and tod ;’ osprey, 
erne, and eagle—all are disappearing, or have disappeared, from 
the old homes of Highland sport, before the exigencies of game- 
preserving, which, if they have increased in some quarters the 
head of deer on the hills, the stock of grouse on the moor, and 
the weight of fish in loch and stream have injured the balance 


the wild swan. 
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and impoverished the variety of nature. Mr. Colquhoun, 
looking back upon half a century of experience, cannot be- 
lieve that what he calls the era of the ‘American millionaire’ 
is an improvement upon old sporting times or ways, for ‘ beast 
or body.’ But excellent sport, stirring for the blood and not less 
wholesome for brain and fancy, is still to be had far and wide 
on our Scottish moors and streams ; and, after Captain Newall’s 
experience, no one need feel that he is baulked by difficulties from 
taking his share in it. An enthusiastic follower of the chase in 
Indian jungles, he met with an accident that caused permanent 
paralysis of the lower limbs. Yet, with the aid of a chair, of his 
own invention, and of bearers, he has been carried up some of 
the roughest corries and hillsides in the Lews, to drop his stag 
at 250 yards, or make a fair bag of grouse and other winged 
game ; and can enjoy the delights of angling from the shore or 
the boat. His pen is not halting; he writes as a sportsman 
should. 

The Home of a Naturalist is also a book of the season, and 
its object has already been indicated. The late Dr. Edmon- 
ston’s life, character, and pursuits were well worth recording, 
and his children have performed the task lovingly, and in a way 
that shows they have inherited his gifts of a deep affection and 
close observation of living things, wild and tame. The Rev. B. 
Edmonston’s chapters on Shetland sport and fauna—the notes 
on the habits of the strange menagerie of pets that were 
gathered about the naturalist’s home on Burra-firth, and of ex- 
cursions after wild fowl and seal in this remotest nook of the 
British Islands—are specially pleasing and well written, and 
should give the book a permanent interest and value in the eyes 
of naturalists. 


ROMANCES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


Countess Eve. London : Macmillan 


and Co. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Tempted of the Devil: a story retold from the German of 
August Becker. By M. W. MACDOWALL. Paisley and 
London : Alexander Gardner. 


The taste of the present day shows a distinct tendency in the 
direction of romances of the supernatural intended to appeal to 
the moral sense of readers. Probably there is no author who 
has a better right than Mr. Shorthouse to be regarded as the 
apostle of the school which is either creating or being created 
by this taste. The novels he has produced have always empha- 
sised the circumstance, as he puts it, that side by side with the 
human crowd is a crowd of unseen forms—Principalities, and 
Powers, and Possibilities: these are unseen, but not unfelt, 
In his latest work, 7#e Countess Eve,—which is a dainty piece of 
literary workmanship, the fine gold of profound thought being 
exquisitely chased with delicate fancy,—the treatment of this 
theme is intensified to such an extent that the power of concen- 
tration exercised has, as it were, brought within the field of 
vision what would otherwise have remained unrevealed. The 
scene of the story which proves the writer to have a clear per- 
ception of life’s mysteries is laid in a quaint city of Burgundy 
in 1785, and the place and its people are alike represented in a 
skilful manner. Countess Eve is a fascinating damsel wedded 
to the Count du Pic Adam, who is not only considerably her 
senior, but is separated from her by the shadow of a sin, he 
having in his youth betrayed the affection of a maiden, whose 
memory haunts his life, for he believes her to have committed 
suicide, although in point of fact she is then the Abbess of a 
convent adjoining his castle. The heroine, in her unhappy 
isolation, is attracted by Felix la Valliére, a mercurial actor, 
with whom figures human and histrionic have become merged 
to an extent that seems to have deprived him of every vestige 
of conscience,—a spiritual condition in marked contrast to that 
of a friend of his, Claude de Brie, a musician, who possesses a 
nature of ideal purity. Countess and actor, lured on by their 
evil genius, who assumes, in a ghostly fashion, the form of a 
French Abbé, are speedily entangled in the meshes of a net of 
complications, which threaten to drag them to ruin. In conse- 
quence of the intervention of de Brie, however, the Abbess leads 
the Count to his wife, who is found in the castle garden, which 
is called Paradise, and who clings to him for protection, while 
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la Valliére, just outside the gate, catches a glimpse of the dis- 
appointed tempter as he speeds away, wearing on his counten- 
ance an expression deadly in hate and vindictive in despair. 
It is impossible to convey in any synopsis of the plot, which is 
indeed a slender thread, even the faintest idea of the charm of 
the book, for that is to be found in the beauty of style, the 
subtlety of thought, the insight into character, and, altogether, 
the perfection of art by which it is marked. The parable which 
the author sets before his readers, with a force that preachers 
may well envy, is instinct with lessons of an important nature. 

Quite different in many respects, but still inculcating the 
same precepts, is Zempited of the Devil, Passages in the Life of a 
Kabbalist; a story retold from the German of August Becker 
by M. W. Macdowall. In a valuable preface, the translator 
supplies an interesting account of the mystical theosophy of the 
Jewish Kabbalah, which helps greatly to elucidate the effect 
shown in the novel to have been produced by occult teaching 
on the lives of the initiated and those who came in contact with 
them. The tale is that of Pastor Bergmann, a German clergy- 
man of the ‘Storm and Stress’ period, who devotes himself to 
the enthusiastic pursuit of mysterious knowledge greatly affected 
at that time. In the first instance his search after hidden 
things merely drives him to doubt, which settles down into un- 
belief, followed by a somewhat dissolute mode of life. The 
death of his father recalls him to a better frame of mind, and 
induces him to complete his clerical studies, while he gladly 
leaves his Thuringian home for a charge on the shores of the 
Baltic. Count Von Seeried Strandow, the lord of the manor, 
although a disciple of Voltaire, has a secret dread of a Kabba- 
listic prophecy of his own death, which is ultimately fulfilled. 
The author of the prediction, the Rabbi Meier, who also fore- 
tells the pastor’s marriage with the count’s daughter Helen, 
imparts to the reverend gentleman certain information by means 
of which he unravels the mysteries that formerly baffled him. 
Once in possession of this power, he employs it to raise a spirit 
which he dares not face, and which finally dashes him to the 
ground, well-nigh killing him. Nursed back to vigour by his 
mother, he forsakes altogether his unlawful studies, and, after a 
time, he is united to his high-born lady-love, while in his old 
age he writes the story of his life for the guidance of his son, 
who, in the end, heirs his grandfather’s possessions. The vast 
store of theosophic lore at the author’s command almost buries 
out of sight the human interest of his work. It must be con- 
fessed that the details given of Kabbalistic books are very trying, 
and that the foot-notes added to them are even more annoying. 
The fact is that ninety per cent. of mysticism to ten per cent. 
of narrative is a reversal of natural proportion which is calcu- 
lated to provoke resentment. Despite much that is ‘ Teutonic 
and wonderful,’ however, the story possesses an amount of 
interest which compels the attention to the close of any one who 
begins it. The method in which the novel is planned has a 
German minuteness and a quaint simplicity which is extremely 
attractive ; and a powerful sketch of the hero’s character is 
presented in autobiographic form; while charming glimpses 
are given of the lady who becomes his wife, the other characters 
being also ably delineated. It is to be regretted that the writer 
should have been more concerned to exhibit his knowledge of 
occultism than of humanity, because he has thus done much to 
spoil a powerful book. 


SCOTTISH BORDER MINSTRELSY. 


Among the Old Scotch Minstrels: Studying their Ballads of 
War, Love, Social Lise, Folk-lore, and Fairyland. By 
WILLIAM M‘DOWALL, F.S.A, Scot. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1888. 


The recent death of William M‘Dowall of Dumfries was 
a loss to Scottish journalism, and not less to the domain 
of Scottish local history and antiquities. His works on the 
History of Dumfries, on Burns in Dumfriesshire, on Lincluden 
as an Abbey and as a College, and on kindred subjects, showed 
him to possess in no ordinary degree the powers of research of 
the antiquary, and the instinct and judgment of the historical 
student. His latest work on the Border ballads is quite in 
harmony with his previous labours, though it is a divergence 
into the by-paths of poetry and romance. It is pleasant to 


find that his devotion to records and charters, to genealogies 
and chartularies, did not extinguish his innate poetical taste 
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and spirit. His last book is constructed on a novel plan, the 
nature of which is indicated in the title of the volume, Among the 
old Scottish Minstrels. It is neither a collection of ballads, nor 
a critical dissertation on ballad poetry ; yet it is in some respects 
both. It gives the substance of some sixty of the best Border 
ballads, partly in the form of prose narrative, and partly in that 
of extracts from the text. The prose narrative is both ex- 
pository and critical, and it serves the useful purpose of making 
plain to the reader many points which, from excessive conden- 
sation and mere allusion, are difficult to determine, and indeed 
are apt to escape notice altogether. In connection with the 
ballads which have, or are supposed to have, a historical basis, 
Mr. M‘Dowall’s notes and comments are exceedingly useful. 
It may be remarked that he was no adherent of the ‘ Lady 
Wardlaw heresy,’ put forth by the late Robert Chambers. He 
accepted the ballads, from ‘ Sir Patrick Spens’ downwards, as 
genuine antiques, belonging to the ages to which tradition and 
common consent have assigned them, and this carries him back 
to the early part of the fourteenth century. He believed, as he 
tells us in his preface, which is rather a slight production, that 
the ballads were produced for the most part by men who 
followed what Burns called ‘the rhyming trade’ as a regular 
occupation. The ingenious theory is propounded that so far 
was the invention of the art of printing from securing the ballads 
from oblivion, that many of them were lost thereby, the sugges- 
tion being that printing put a stop to the custom of committing 
the ballads to memory, and thus led to many of them passing 
out of sight as well as out of mind. This startling view receives 
a certain amount of confirmation from the fact that most of the 
ballads we now possess were actually taken’ down from the 
recital of old men and women within the last one hundred and 
eighty years—some of them at a much more recent date. The 
prose narrative, which forms the distinctive feature of the book, 
is generally written with knowledge and insight, though the 
style is sometimes painfully stilted. 

simple words of the ballad and the pompous language of the 
commentary is often unnecessarily aggravating. Thus, after 
quoting the first stanza of ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ the well-known 


The contrast between the 


‘To Norroway, to Norroway, 
To Norroway, o’er the faem,’ 


our interpreter continues in these words— 

‘The first feeling of the distinguished skipper was one of 
joy, because of his being entrusted with such an important 
mission ; but the risks it involved elicited from him a manifesta- 
tion of regret, the winter, which had set in with its storms, 
rendering the navigation of the North Sea more than usually 
perilous.’ 

This, it will hardly be believed, is the editor’s paraphrase of 
the following simple stanza— 

‘The first word that Sir Patrick read, 
Sae loud, loud laughed he ; 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read, 
The tear blinded his e’e.’ 


There is a great deal of this Johnsonian English in some of the 
narratives, but others are remarkably free from it, which may 
be due to the fact, mentioned in the preface, that several of the 
‘studies’ are thirty years old, while others are of recent date. 
The classification of the ballads adopted by the editor is new, 
and he seems to be aware that it is open to objection. It is 
perhaps as good, and as little objectionable, as some others 
that have been proposed, but it certainly does not escape from 
the vice of logical cross-division. An interesting and suggestive 
feature of the book is the care with which the editor notes 
cases in which modern poets—-Scott, Byron, Hogg, Ramsay, 
Wordsworth, and even Tennyson—have been indebted to the 
old ballads. The book, in spite of its shortcomings, will be 
read with pleasure by all lovers of ancient poetry, and it will be 
a welcome memorial of a good man, who was a hard worker as 
well as a diligent student in the field of Scottish literature. 


JURIDICAL STYLES. 
The Juridical Styles. Vol. U1. Forms of Process. 
Edition. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 
With the issue of the third volume, the new edition of Zhe 


Juridical Styles is at length completed. If there are imperfec- 
tions in the work they cannot be due to haste in its preparation. 
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The first volume of the new edition was published in 1881, and 
the present volume has been many years on the stocks. The 
method of collaboration by which the S¢y/es are compiled, 
though liable to be the cause of delay in publication, has the 
advantage of enabling the Juridical Society of Edinburgh to 
obtain the services of specialists in each department. To this 
fact is due the authority which the Séy/es have always com- 
manded, and the new volume is fully entitled in this respect to 
rank with its predecessors. In its comprehensive character it 
far outstrips them. The first edition, published in 1790, and 
the second, published in 1828 after the Judicature Act had 
revolutionised the forms of process, were confined almost en- 
tirely to proceedings in ordinary civil cases, and to documents 
falling under the category of Signet Letters. The new volume 
contains, in addition to forms of pleadings in ordinary civil 
actions (including jury trials and cases before Teind and Church 
Courts, which were represented in the older editions), styles 
for proceedings in Exchequer causes, and in valuation, registra- 
tion, and election cases, besides forms for criminal proceedings 
in the Court of Justiciary, although, for obvious reasons, no 
forms of the new statutory indictments have been included. 
Another new feature is a set of styles for issues in jury trials. 

The styles have.not been arranged either on the principle of 
grouping together those which are similar in form, or on that of 
bringing under one head those which are applicable to the same 
class of cases, but on a combination of both principles ; and the 
result is a good deal of cross-division. Teind summonses, for 
example, are in one place, other proceedings before Teind 
Courts in another: nor are there always cross references to 
rectify the resulting confusion. But, as the reader is provi- 
dently reminded by a thick type heading on the first page of 
the contents, the index is intended to supply this defect ; and, 
so far as we can judge without subjecting it to a lengthy 
practical test, the index is exceedingly well done, and will 
éffect its purpose admirably. 

The historical and explanatory prolegomena at the beginning 
of each department are an important and useful characteristic 
of the volume. These, as well as the notes scattered over the 
book, are brief and business-like, and contain practical hints 
and cautions invaluable to the legal draughtsman. At the 
same time they steer clear, on the whole, of matter which is 
appropriate to a book of practice. The compilers have con- 
sistently aimed at giving, as far as possible, pattern forms of 
universal application, rather than examples of the various kinds 
of proceedings ; and they are enabled by that means, not merely 
to attain to greater authority, but to achieve greater brevity. 
The latter object could, with advantage, have been kept more 
steadily in view in the Factory Petitions. The ‘narrative 
could in many cases have been omitted, or one ‘narrative? 
could have been used in whole or in part for several styles ; 
the ‘prayer’ really contains the only words of style in a peti- 
tion. The Committee who prepared the volume for the press 
have evidently guarded with a more sensitive conscience 
against the omission of a style which is not incompetent or 
obsolete, than against the retention of one which is very un- 
likely ever to be required. They can always plead suferflua 
non nocent, But we think it may well be questioned whether 
it would not have been better, instead of giving forms for 
Ranking and Sales, which are practically superseded by the 
Bankruptcy Acts, or of such petitions as that for appointment of 
managers of a royal burgh, which can be of very rare occurrence 
since the Municipal Act of 1868, to have simply given a refer- 
ence to the reported cases, the papers in which could then be 
readily found and collated, should a resort to such proceedings 
ever again be necessary. Every section of the book is distin- 
guished by conscientious, painstaking care. 


MUSIC. 


The recitals of Madame Essipoff have always a distinctive 
charm and interest. She is not apt to hamper herself with 
tradition in arranging her programmes. You must either come 
prepared to hear what interests her and chimes with her mood, 
Or stay at home; but the hour almost certainly finds you in 
your place to listen, not to two sonatas, a fugue, and so many 
other pieces, representing so many different periods or schools, 
but to Madame Essipoff. For throughout the performance you 
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are conscious of the vigorous personality of the player; you 
recognise a nature imperious, versatile, and capable of deep 
tenderness and strong reserve. Though without the technique 
of Madame Menter, than whom, as a musician, she is more 
limited, she impresses one as a mind of wider and more 
imaginative interests—as a player who brings more from the 
world outside music to bear upon her art. The charm of her 
style at its best lies in its spontaneity and constant grace ; and 
an undeniable piquancy is added by the lurking suggestion of 
dilettanteism. It has been said that her specialty is masculine 
vigour. This, however, is a loose use of words. Vigour, 
brilliancy, esprit, she undoubtedly has, but always of the 
feminine order ; her force is not that of a man, but simply of a 
strong and emphatic, but yet womanly, nature. The pro- 
gramme in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, a week ago, was well 
fitted to show her artistic leanings and limitations, as well as 
the characteristics of her style. Three-fourths of the pro- 
gramme was Slavonic; and, excepting Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue, there was no example of the more important 
classical forms. It is perhaps vain to regret this, for Madame 
Essipoff’s heart is less with the classics than with the more 
modern romantic colourists. The omission of the last move- 
ment of the Phantasie must, however, be protested against— 
the more so as this was the only very important work in the 
programme, and, as the most richly imaginative of Schumann’s 
earlier works, one which might have been expected to have a 
special interest for Madame Essipoff. In the first movement 
her command of liquid cantadi/e was shown; and, in spite of 
some inaccuracy in the chord work in the ‘ Triumphal Arch,’ 
and one or two blurred passages, her reading was appreciative 
and poetic. Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in F minor, 
and Schubert’s Scherzo, were played with great spirit and 
delicacy ; while the air from Gluck had the effect of a tender 
improvisation. The Chopin selections were unimportant, and 
probably suffered from coming after a good deal of fatiguing 
work ; but while the A flat Valse lacked clearness and finish, 
the Etude and the Mazurka were charmingly given. Rubin- 
stein’s Barcarolle made little impression. Of the less familiar 
numbers, Paderewski’s Variations proved that this form may 
still be made interesting, the second variation, in canon, being 
especially graceful. The Legende hardly rises above suave 
euphony, and recalls Henselt ; while the Menuet depends for 
its effect on dainty phrasing, which Madame Essipoff did not 
fail to give it. A piece by Schiitte, full of refined melody, took 
the place of Leschetizky’s Etude ; and a showy but unattractive 
Impromptu by the latter was a disappointment to those who 
had expected to be interested in Madame Essipoff-Leschetizky’s 
rendering of his work. 

Herr Heckmann’s concert of last Monday will be remem- 
bered as one of the most delightful ever given in Edinburgh, 
not only from the ability and enthusiasm of the performers, but 
also from the exceptional interest of the programme. No one 
has done more in an unpretentious way to develop and feed 
pure musical taste, by bringing before us the best chamber 
music, from Boccherini to Brahms, than Herr Heckmann ; and 
the members of his quartette (including the last acquisition, 
Herr Fritz Oushoorn, limitless in locks and laughter) are 
thorough artists, with the unselfishness that makes individual 
display impossible, and the unerring grasp of the spirit and 
unity of their work that ensures sympathetic, not merely me- 
chanical, co-operation. The evening began with an early string 
quartette by Karl Goldmark, whose work has the reputation of 
being rather ponderous, and is seldom heard here. This, how- 
ever, is one of the most gorgeously-coloured examples of the 
quartette since Schumann ; each instrument sings from begin- 
ning to end, and the slow movement, in particular, is a perfect 
flower-garden of melody. A little unsteadiness was noticed 
in the opening Allegro and in the Finale, but apart from this 
the rendering was all that could be wished for, the contrasted 
values of the first movement, the lyric plaintiveness of the An- 
dante, the unflagging spirit of the Allegro Vivace, and the 
humour of the fugue in the Finale being perfectly expressed. 
Special mention must be made of Herr Oushoorn’s playing of 
the viola passage at the end of the second movement ; even in 
his subsequent solo (Ernst’s ‘ Elégie,’ given on the viola) he 
failed to reach the same passionate tensity as he did here, and 
indeed as an expression of individual feeling it stood alone. 
Frau Haas must be congratulated on her selection of a solo, 
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and on her courage being rewarded by an encore. Her playing 
of Bach’s A minor Organ Fugue was admirable in every respect, 
though it was a little difficult to dissociate her somewhat cold 
manner from her performance. In the Andante Spianato from 
Chopin’s E flat Polonaise, there was a suspicion that her left 
hand knew not what her right hand did; otherwise it might 
have contented itself with supplying the ff accompaniment 
that Chopin gave it. Herr Heckmann’s transcription of one of 
Brahms’ songs was given with charming simplicity and exquisite 
grace. The effect of the Beethoven Sonata was perhaps a little 
spoilt by the occasional undue predominance of the piano part ; 
Herr Bellmann, however, thoroughly appreciated its romantic 
beauties. Mendelssohn’s Canzonette was less delicately ren- 
dered than usual, and Liszt’s angels have but tinsel wings. 
Brahms’ Quintette, which concluded the programme, was the 
finest work of the evening, and was splendidly executed by 
Frau Haas and the quartette. The ’cello was heard at its best 
in the first movement, and the piano part, especially in the 
Scherzo, was well sustained. It is to be hoped that this robust 
work, with its deep breath and strenuous directness, may soon 
be heard again. Why, by the way, does the name of Brahms, 
our greatest living composer, not once appear in the prospectus 
of the Winter Orchestral Concerts ? 

Messrs. Paterson’s programme of the Edinburgh Orchestral 
Concerts contains several interesting announcements. Miss 
Macintyre, the new Scottish vocalist, who has not yet been 
heard here under favourable conditions, is among the artists 
engaged ; and several important new works will be performed, 
of which MacCunn’s cantata, ‘ Bonny Kilmeny,’ and his orches- 
tral works, will have a special interest. That Schubert’s Fifth 
and Tenth Symphonies should be given at consecutive concerts 
seems, however, a questionable arrangement ; might not Goetz 
in F be substituted for one of them? And the Tristan Vor- 
spiel, or something from Parsifal, for the perennial Tann- 
hauser? We also notice with some dismay the presence of a 
flute fantasia entitled ‘Souvenir de Chopin’; this instrument 
has a splendid literature of its own, and why should it remember 
Chopin ? 


DRAMA. 

The Scottish theatres produced some novelties during 
the week. The Carl Rosa Opera Company gave ‘ Robert 
the Devil’ and ‘The Jewess’ at the Theatre Royal, Glas- 
gow. Both operas are well enough known to musicians, 
but are little known to the general audience in Scotland. 
They were well rendered, and went well. Mr. Charles 
Thomas’s lively comedy ‘The Paper Chase,’ played at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, by Mr. Lionel Brough and his 
company, was another novelty. The piece has a French com- 
plexion. The comedy that gave ‘ The Adventures of a Love- 
Letter’ and ‘The Scrap of Paper’ to the English stage may 
have suggested its plot. Mr. Brough and Mr. R. Soutar used 
its good opportunities for their comic powers. For the rest, 
the playbills were covered by familiar lines. A company of 
London amateurs, organised by Miss Mabel Clerk, played 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ at the Albert Hall in Edinburgh, the 
proceeds being devoted to the funds of Penicuik Episcopal 
Church. Miss Mary M‘Hardy gave two successful entertain- 
ments in the Queen Street Music Hall, Edinburgh. 





EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE HANDIWORK 
AND 
LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD FURNITURE, 
OLD BRASS WORK, CARVINGS, 
TAPESTRIES, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES, 
MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


(FROM 10 a.m. TO 5 p.m., ADMISSION—ts. 
(FROM 7 p.m. TO 10 p.m., ADMISSION—6d. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
u WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


MISS MARY M‘HARDY. 
DRAMATIC, HUMOROUS, AND MUSICAL RECITALS. 
Particulars—24 LONDON STREET, EDINBURGH. 


OPEN DAILY 





QUEEN STREET HALL. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, and SATURDAY, DECEMBER I. 
M USICAL AND DRAMATIC RECITALS 
pt By 

MISS MARIE DE GREY 
(The Celebrated Actress), 
MER ERNEST BFRCH 
(The Popular Baritone), 
AND 
LA COMTESSE ELEANORE 
(Solo Pianist and Accompanist). 
TICKETS—3s., 2s., and Is. 
PATERSON & SONS, MUSICSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 
27 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


BREDA 











PATERSON & SONS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION ORCHESTRAL 


Second 1888-89. 


CONCERTS. 
Season. 


Mr. AUGUST MANNS (Conductor). 
M. MAURICE SONS (Leader), 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
MISS MARGARET MACINTYRE 
Mr. Augustus Harris’ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden) 
And MONS. MARSICK, 
The Eminent Solo Violinist, 
Will both appear at the first Concert on December 11th, 
MADAME NORDICA 
Will appear at the Second Concert on December 17th. 
The dates of the other Four Concerts will be JANUARY 7, 14, 21, and 28. 
The rates of Subscription for the Six Concerts are as follows: 
CENTRE SEATS, forthe Series of Six Concerts, . fs 3558. 
Front GALLERY, : . : : ‘ 2 30S. 
RESERVED S1pE SEATS (Raised), . ‘ é » 215. 
Back GALLERY, ‘ ; : . ° ‘ 15S. 
UNRESERVED SEATS (Raised), .: ‘ ° ; 12s. 


UNpvER GALLERY, . : . ‘ : : 10S. 
Intending Subscribers are respectfully requested to intimate their names at once 
so as to facilitate the necessary arrangements for the BALLOT, which will take 
place on 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 3d, 
After which date any Tickets remaining unsubscribed for will be sold at the follow- 
ing prices :—Centre Seats, ros. 6d. ; Front Gallery, 7s. 6d. ; Reserved Sides, 4s. 6d.; 
Back Gallery, 3s. 6d.; Unreserved Sides, 2s. 6d.; Under Gallery, 2s. 
SKETCH PROGRAMMES 


are now ready, and will be sent post free upon application, 
PATERSON & SONS, 
MUSICSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 
27 GEORGE STREET. 


. EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION 
25 GEORGE STREET. 

A limited number of ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS will now be ad- 
mitted to this LIBRARY, which contains about 40,000 Volumes of 
General Literature. 

The Reading-Rooms are large and comfortable, and liberally sup- 
plied with New Books and Magazines. Books are delivered and called 
for by van at Subscribers’ residences. Annual Subscription, £2, 2s., 
which entitles the Subscribers and their Families to all the privileges 
of the Library. Particulars to be had from the LIBRARIAN. 


— NATIONAL UNION or CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS ror SCOTLAND. 
PRIME MINISTER. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 
1. ANNUAL CONFERENCE oF THE NATIONAL UNION in 
the ODDFELLOWS’ HALL, Forrest RoAb, EDINBURGH. 
CHAIRMAN, 


THE LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNION. 





LIBRARY, 


‘i 


of 


(ee 


The Hall will be open for the reception of Delegates at 10 A.M. 
2. GREAT MASS MEETING in the CORN EXCHANGE 
at 5 p.M. 
CHAIRMAN. 
THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T. 


Doors open at 6.30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30 (ST ANDREW’s Day). 
3. PRESENTATION of ADDRESSES to the PRIME MINISTER 
in the CORN EXCHANGE at II A.M. 
CHAIRMAN, 
THE LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 


NoTE.—Tickets to Delegates and Members of the National Union 
have all been issued. In the event of miscarriage, inquiries should be 
immediately addressed to the Secretary. Local Associations have the 
sole charge of the distribution to their own Members in their several 
Districts. ANDREW KOSS, Secretary. 

Central Offices, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 

November 22, 1588. 


PRIMROSE LEAGU E. 
ADDRESS 
IN THE 
LYCEUM THEATRE, EDINBURGH, 

BY THE Most HONOURABLE THE 
MAROQUESS OF SALISBURY, KG, 
On FRIDAY, November 30 (ST ANDREW'S Day), 1888, 
at 4 o'clock, 

Under the Auspices of 
THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY HABITATION. 
Chairman—THE Ricur Hon. THE EARL OF HOPETOUN, 
A few Pit Tickets (Price zs.) and Gallery ‘lickets (/'7e¢) can still be procured by 

Members of the Edinburgh Habitations, 4y detter only, addressed to R. L. 
BLACKBURN, Esq., 34 North Castle Street. 
No Tickets can now be issued for the Stalls or Dress Circle. 
A very limited number of Tickets for the Corn Exchange Meetings may be 


obtained by Members of the Salisbury Habitation on application as above, éy 
letter only. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, 136 pp. Crown 8vo., Price ts. 
New Volume of the Pitt Press Series. 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Commodities and the Countries of the World. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S., 


Edinburgh University Extension Lecturer on Geography, Lecturer 
on Physiography and on Commercial Geography in the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 


Recent examinations for Commercial Certificates by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and by the Society of Arts, have brought 
the want of an adequate school-book of Commercial Geography into 
prominence, The study of Commercial Geography has been so re- 
cently introduced into B ritish schools that some unce rtainty exists as to 
its scope and limits. This little volume attempts to define and illus- 
trate the subject in a manner simple enough to be readily worked 
through in schools, and sufficiently accurate to serve for reference. 
Part I. deals with the commodities which enter into trade, with means 
of transport, and with those facts of commerce and politics which bear 
directly on Geography. Part II. treats of the countries of the world, 
the “great commercial powers individually, and the less important in 
groups, with less detail. Characteristic resources, the chief commercial 
towns and main traffic routes are always described in their relation to 
the physical features of each region. 

Preparing for Early Publication. 

AN ATLAS OF yay reer me 5 ihe To illustrate the 

above. By J. G cae eg F.R.G.S 
' Ready. 

OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES. ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
By S.S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Institutes and History 
of Education in the it of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, §s. 

In the press, 10 vols. demy 410. 

THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS OF ARTHUR 
CAYLEY, M.A., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge. Vol. I. to be published 
January 1889. £1, 5s. 

Nearly Ready. 

NEW EDITION OF MUIR’S ‘ PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY.’ 

A TREATISE ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. By M. M. Patrison Murr, M.A., Fellow and 
Prelector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. 

Preparing. 
NEW EDITION OF TAIT’S QUATERNIONS. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON QUATERNIONS. By P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 

Now ready, crovwun 8vo, §s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 
By R. S. HEATH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Mason 
Science College, Birmingham. 

In the press. 

ELEMENTS OF THE LAW OF TORTS. 
Students. By MELVILLE M. BIGELow, Ph.D. 

In the press. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
DIVINA COMMEDIA. Including the Complete Collation 
throughout the ‘Interno’ of all the MSS. at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. EpwWARD Moore, D.D., Principal of 5. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Barlow Lecturer on Dante in the 
University of London. 

In the press, royal 8vo, with Illustrations. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF ALBRECHT DURER. By 
WILLIAM MARTIN Conway, late Roscoe Professor of Art, 
University College, Liverpool, Victoria ae With Tran- 
scripts from the British Museum Manuscripts and Notes upon 
them by LINA ECKENSTEIN. 

In the press. 

THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Being the 
Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Edited from Five 
Manuscripts, with an English Translation and Notes, by ERNEST 
A. WALLIS BubGE, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar, Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. Demy 8vo. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES. 
Shortly. 


= —_— ‘ed EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
NYLE, M.A. 


Profess« or 


By Rev. 


Preparing. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By Rev. H. C. G. 
MouLE, M.A. 
Complete Lists on Application, 
In the press. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, By Archdeacon Farrar,D.D, 


Complete Lists on Application. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Ave Maria Lane. 





| CONCERNING MEN: 


A Text-Book for 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


D.C.L. Second Series. With an Introductory Note by LORD 
COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contents: The Study of Poetry—Milton—Thomas Gray—John Keats—Words- 
worth—Byron—Shelley—Count Leo Tolstoi—Amiel. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY H. RAILTON AND HUGH THOMSON. 

COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By 
W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. With numercus Illustrations by 
HvuGH THOMSON and HERBERT RAILTON. Extra Crown 4to, 
21s. 


THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. 
SANDFORD. With Portrait. 2 vols. Crown $vo, I5s. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LEAF’S EDITION OF ‘THE ILIAD.’ 
THE ILIAD. Edited, with English Notes and Introduction, by 
WALTER LEAF, Litt. D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 14s. each. Vol. I., Books I.-XII. ; 
Vol. IL, Books XIIL.-XXIV. [Classical Library. 


THE CIVILISATION OF SWEDEN IN 
HEATHEN TIMES. By OSCAR MONTELIUS, Ph.D., 
Professor at the National Historical Museum, Sweden. Trans- 
lated from the Second Swedish Edition (Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author) by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., Vicar of Chal- 
font St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., Head-Master of 
Harrow. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. Being Sermons and Addresses 
delivered in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, and elsewhere. 
By the Rev. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., Head-Master of 
Clifton College, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London, 
Author of ‘Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1879- 
1883,’ *‘ Essays and Addresses,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. 
By R. H. HUTTON, M.A., Author of ‘ Essays on some of the 


Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith.’ New 
Edition, 2 vols., Glol e Svo, 6s. each. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 
By the Author of 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


and other Papers. 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN INGLESANT.’ 

THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, Author 
of ‘John Inglesant,’ ‘The Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ ‘Sir 
Percival,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE RRAY. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘ Aunt Rachel,’ etc. Crown 


3 vols. Vo, 31S. 6d. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘ A very clever and amusing novel.’ 


The Academy says :—‘ The story is one of ext rem e and continuous interest.’ 

Phe Atheneum says :—‘ Mr. Christie Murray has told apie isant story as well as 
a clever one. 

rhe Morning Pos :—* Mr. Murray’s usual brilliant work is to be met with 


in ‘ The Weaker Vessel.” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK. 
A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Author of ‘'Carrots,’ ‘Tell Mea Story,’ ‘ Little Miss Peggy,’ etc. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 


—~ 


Che English Allustrated Magazine 


For DECEMBER, Price One Shilling, contains: 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
C. E. PERUGINI (in Colour). W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. 
HENRY RYLAND (in Colour). G. H. HARLOWE. 
WILLIAM PADGETT (in Colour). W. J. HENNESSY. 
GEORGE Mori0n (in Colour). HtGH THOMSON. 
The Contributions include: 
PICTURES by H. RyLanp, W. BiscoMBE GARDNER, HUGH 
THOMSON, and H. RAILTON, 
FICTION by F. MARION CRAWFORD, STANLEY J. 
W. E. Norris, and ARTHUR PATERSON. 
ARTICLES by GRANT ALLEN, W. ARCHER, and R. 
ALLSOP, 


WEYMAN, 
OWEN 


Price 1s. 3; post 1s. 3a. 
MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, 
THE LIFE OF 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D., St. Andrews. 


By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of ‘Life of Edward 
Irving,’ ete. etc. With a Mezzotint Portrait, and 
Wood Engraving of the Study at St. Mary’s College. 
Cy , i 

Evo, 21s. 


‘Mrs. seg has drawn the Principal's portrait _ a loving hand, but its 
fidelity will be acknowledged who knew him wel It is as life-like as the 
striking he: id on the frontispiece of ith e volume. He was a man of culture, as versa- 
tile as industrious in his literary la 

“We may add that Mrs Oliph 
questions which had been con 
he had barely finished his studies 
Times. 

‘A very interesting portrait of a Scotchman 
ence of Professor Tulloch will be read 





ours. 
unt has taken a firm grasp of those burning Church 
vulsing Scotland somewhat before Tulloch’s time; for 
before the day of the memorable Disruption.’— 
of letters. The social experi- 
with unqualified interest and amusement. 
By far the most ir ater esting passage o »f this desc riptic yn in the whole book is 
that in which the P rinci pal describes his visit to the Queen at Balmoral.’— Standard. 
‘Written with the skill of a leone ary artist, and the warm affection of a friend, the 
world will know the inner life ghee whom hitherto it knew only as the accom- 
plished /tterat and the high-principle I iit veral Churchman. ... A worthy 
mem rial of a memorable life."—Scotsman 
00k of uncor 


non attractiveness. Glasgow Herald. 


' Edition, with a Portrait. 


THE BOOK - “HUNTER. By John Hill 


Burton, D.Ch. Author of ‘The History of Scot- 
land,’ ‘The Scot Abroad,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE ‘CABINET EDITION.’ 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE 
CRIMEA. By A. W. KincLake. Nine Volumes, 
illustrated with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, at 6s. each. 
The Volumes respectively contain :— 

I, THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE CZAR AND THE SULTAN, 


II. Russta MET AND INVADED. IlI. THE BATTLE OF THE 
ALMA. IV. SEBASTOPOL AT Bay. THE BATTLE OF BALA- 
CLAVA. VI. THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. VII. WINTER 


TROUBLES. VIII. and IX. 
THE DEATH O! 


EOTHEN. By the Same. A New Edition, 


uniform with the Cabinet Edition of the ‘ History of 
the Invasion of the Crimea,’ price 6s. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE 
SIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the ss. 
of JoHN Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyre. By ALEXANDER 
ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B.’ etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 315s. 6d. 

— is the best book which has appeared on the Scotland of the past—aS 
not too remote or uninteresting Spectator. 


FROM THE FALL OF CANROBERT TO 
LorD RAGLAN. 


cotland 





‘It exceeds in inte hat has appeared for many years, both as regards 
the period with which it deals and the method in which it is composed.’— Mori ng 
> c. 
‘The e Ochtertyre manuscripts are interesting from the first page to the last.'— 
ithene@um 
‘ These volumes form the most interesting addition that has for some time been 


made to Scottish, social, personal, and anecdotal history.’—. Scotsman. 


LEGAL AND OTHER LYRICS. By the late 
GEORGE OuTRAM. A New Edition, with Explana- 
tory Notes. Edited by J. H. Sroppart, LL.D. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


Cheap Edition. Price 1s. 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Professor Aytoun. 
Fcap. 8vo. With an Illustrated Cover, price 1s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited by Professor KNIGHT, 
st. Andrews. In crown 8vo Volumes, with Portraits, 
price 3s. 6d. Now ready 


DESCARTES, by Professor MAHArFT. BUTLER, by Rev. W. 


Lucas Couns, M.A. BERKELEY, by Professor CAMPBELL 
FRASER. FICHTE, by Professor ADAMSON. KANT, by Pro- 
fessor WALLACE. HAMILTON, by Professor VEITCH. 
HEGEL, by Professor Epwarp Catrp. LEIBNIZ, by J. 
THEODORE Merz. VICO, by Professor FLINT. HOBBES, 
by Professor Croom RoBERTSON. HUME, by the Epiror. 
SPINOZA, by the Very Rev. Principal CairD. BACON. 


Part I.—Lire, by Professor NIGHOL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON S: EDINBURGH & ; LONDON. 


LETTERS FROM AND TO 


CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq. 


Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘ Memoir 
of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,’ etc. With a Memoir 
by the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp.  L[llustrated with 
Two Portraits of Mr. Sharpe, and numerous Portraits 
and Etchings reproduced from his Drawings. 2 vols. 
8vo, price £2, 12s. 6d. 


‘It is impossible in a few lines to afford an idea of the ri¢ hly varied matter that is 
to be found in these volumes—the glimpses of the fashio nat le world and notable 
personages of the early part of the century, the quaint anecdotes, the c urious genea- 
logical jottings, the notes on historical portraits and ancient folios—the whole given, 
always at least when the letter is from Sharpe's own pen, in a style chara sonalcadie 
the crispest and most pungent wit. lcademy. 

‘A most entertaining record of the literary, 
century.’ — 

‘A - h and various treasure of gossip, anecdote, and history 
such collections that we inherit from the early part of the century. 

‘ They have restored to the world a buried treasure of rare and curious interest, 
and of incalculable price.’—Scotsman. 

‘A mine of quaint and curious reading for all whose tastes tend somewhat back- 
ward.’—A theneum. 


THE SCOT IN ULSTER. The Story of the 
Scottish Settlement in Ulster. y JoHN Harrison, 
Author of ‘Oure Tounis Colledge. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; Or, HIGHER 
POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRACTICE 
THROUGH THE OPERATION OF NATURAL 
FORCES. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. New Edition. 
8vo, 16s. 


| 
artistic, and social life of half a 


mes. 
pe rhaps the best of 
Daily News, 


New and Ch tz One Volume. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. 


GORDON CuMMING, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji, ‘A 
Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ ‘ Fire Foun- 
tains,’ etc. etc. Third Edition, with Portrait of the 
Author, and other nar 8vo, 10s. 


éaper Edition, 


‘We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the “ heathen 
Chinee” and hi s surr 


‘We can safely say thi 





yuNndInNgs. Athen . 
it she saw more of China and the Chinese than any recent 
traveller who oe taken the pu into his confidence. . . . And by the aid of a 
graphi pen has give nu yok on the country and people.’—Academy 
‘A work packed full of interesting facts about ‘‘ actualities” in China, and most 
readable and e1 itertainit ig from 


san excellent b 


beginning to end.’—Contemporary Review. 


LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES MAC- 
GREGOR, K.C.B., C.S.L, C.LE., Quartermaster- 
General in India. From his Letters and Dhiaries. 
Edited by Lapy Maccrecor. With Portraits and 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 


THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY. By 
CHRISTOPHER V. MICHIE, Forester, Cullen ; Author 
of ‘The Larch: being a Practical ‘Treatise on its 
Culture and General Management.’ Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 6s. 


Cheaper Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, with [llustrations. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. 64. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 3s. 6d. SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d. ROMOLA, 
3s. 6d. DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d. MIDDLEMARCH, 
7s. 6d. 


Cheaper Edition, in One Volume. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As related in 
her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by 
her Husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and En 
gravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
24 Volumes crown 8vo. Price £6. 


‘A delightful edition of George . In size, 
ev erything that could be wished.’ 


Eliot’s works. 
Atheneun 


type, and paper 
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a LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. | 


_ KEPT SECRET, in 5 vols.,is the title of Mrs, d. K. SPENDER'S New Novel. It ss ery 
a4 is ‘clever and 1 resting (Atheneum); ‘ powerfully and well written’ (Scotsman); ‘the interest never sin ah aT vd anal esend ¢ ij 
¢ flags” (Vorning Po t). t. Ja Gazette. } 
e ,. ‘Readers of “ Antinous,” by GkorGr Taytor (Prof. Hausrar) will not need a second invitation to read 

: ‘ther novel from the same pen,’ remarks the Géasgow Heradd ; and attention is therefore confidently called to 


q arely come uj : ) seers A NEW FRA OF THOUGHT. By C. 





4 - sire 2. MANY DIMENSIONS. Senses 4. con. 
2 1 - Dimension ?—The 
Si ONE OF Tae * _— (* LIMMORTEL ’). By ALPHONSE Daupet, Author of foues Eien Abie oetaee ae 

irt t Tra ated | Dr. A. W VERRALL and MARGARET de G. Out self A Plane World Each 1s.; orin1 
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‘ a 
if 
FIRST EDITION exhausted, a SECOND now 
NEWEST LIBRARY NOVELS. ready, 4s. €d. if 
" a ence , APTS & ) AN i , pIee, 7) MUSICAL MEMORIES, PAST AND i? 
i 1. Every one who read T Ok D DESART S LOK D AN D LADY PICC ADILLY PRESENT. By Dr. Wm. Spark. With Portrait i 
(of which Four large Editions have been published since tts issue in July 1887) should at once of Sir Michael Costa. 4s. 6d. ie 
obtain his New Novel, wich 1s Now Read) » 42 2 VOLS. ‘A pleasantly writt en, gos ipy book of reminiscences i 
of a large number « of dis tinguished person Dr. Spark ii 
HERNE LODCE. By the EARL OF DESART. knows how to tella good story. and has not a few, mew | 
and old, to tell; while the tone of his book is invariably 1 
*.* A 2s. Edition of ‘Lord and Lady Piccadilly’ is now on sale at every Bookstall. cheerful and good-natured.’—Saturday Review. : 
: ‘ oi ‘j . . can | de § 
>. Mr. F. C. PHILIPS, the most rising of the younger Novelists, whose ‘As in a Looking-Glass The a 1; § 
c Dean and his Daughter,’ ‘The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith,’ have been, perhaps, as much read as any FRAGME ae 4. the GREEK COMIC 1} 
Novels of the past year or two, has now ready, in two vols., Pt ETS en lerings in English Verse. + 
; | ) ) cD. Translator of ‘Greek a 
.48.6d. Fragments of Alexis. 


“_ 


y F.C. PHILIPS, 


*s, Apollodorus, Aristo- ; 
Which the Scotsman concisely describes as ‘The Adventures of a Young and Pretty Widow in search ofa ict 


earchus, Cra- 

Eupolis, 
Tetagenes, 
‘ sto Comicus, 
‘A brilliant {i 





* A as, Edition of the ‘Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith’ is now on Sale at every Bookstall. 





D MENSION. 


ELFRIEDE. [By CEORCE TAYLOR. 2 vols. New Sreces < tHe FOURTH 4 


‘We rarely come upon anything so excellent in current fiction as ‘‘ Elfriede,”’ says the S 





Hinton, M.A. 4s. 6d. This book is 


Sa 


NEWEST ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. Ssatiaanianncaioniniicitcone | 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. Also, SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES (Series II.), 
OF THE FRENCH EDITION HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Lhe 72 \ I) t iS never writte nor has any French author written for 





each 1s 
1. EDUCATION of the IMAGINATION. 


1 
b 


ve, Vigorou lolent Lhe style is admirable, th rvation close, the yrecefon keer 


VER ALL. ¢ v 
WHITECHAPEL DOSS-HOUSE LIFE, WORK AT THE DOCKS, I : An INTRODUCTION TO ‘FLATLAND.’ 
», OUT OF WORK. By Joun Law. 3s. 6d ae har ee ee 





o a — i Ae: gata hiss pee Si DD By A. T. S el os. 6d. 
‘A relent y truthful picture of the East End as it is..— British Weekly. tis Plat Lie pr ate rea eee | 

3. MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. By W ALTER Rav MOND. 6s. h fa g we | those who ) a 
‘A charming idyll of Somersetshir icademy. ‘ Avery real love of nature is displayed. . . . Arrural | Teac Mr. “choheld will be sure to take up © Flatland | ae 
Post. ‘Well worth reading. —Yorkshire Post sai ae / & 


4. A MOR AL BIGAMIST: a Story of Ourselves in India. Ds fy a ' 
The ket of India cial and des pe “f= ave admirable There is also an animated a er SLAVE-CATCHING in the SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Paiw P » whi fair t t what battles are like ) the frontier than [wt BLACK CRTRDING ™N THE SOUTH 
i 1 F] ied Witte ‘Wik cn se 








Re By W B. Currcuwarp, H.B.M.’s Con- if u 

\ NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. DEDICATED TO WILKIE COLLINS. sul in Sam Aut rof My gg ah ‘ii 

5. GHOSTS GLOOM. by A G. Ho_mes. With a Frontispiec e by William ‘One f the most vivid pictures of life ta the'Seuch | i 
poms N \ nightmare i 
Mr. GEORGE BARLOW’S POEM, THE PAGEANT OF LIFE: an Epi Pea th " 


iM 4 Os.), \ i at al! the principal Booksellers. AH vy] RTANT W : ( ERATION, 


I} Daily 7 tf Ina in re ‘A new poet has arisen amot 1S 5 in indisputa ENGT,IS™ \SEOCTATIONS of WORK- 
t—torcn car t geous he fa uit Say ry I the single lyrics are full ING MEN fe. Tie. << Aciho. 


Bin ei 
4 


IS MARRIACE A FAILURE? A Reprint (bv Permission) of the Dar/y Telegraph t ind Results of Ass 
e. W \rticle on the PHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE, by Mrs. LYNN LINTON; gry GRWTURT WORK AN 
an Aj ‘on the MARRIAGE and DIVORCE LAWS of the WORLD, by H. A. SMITH, Barris: ae tieuse to ae 
t-Law; a GENERAL VIEW and SUMMING-UP of the QUESTION, « uttracti : ‘ 


ie engine tage 




















bound, 1s. ( t tre 1S ) P ] " | nN : Ox ' - Stere ye 
OUR CELEBRITIES: A Portrait _tallery. Portraits by Watery (of Regent | OARTTAL: on Analysis of Cepitalist rf 
Street). M GRAPH D UME I. in large folio, artistic boards, price 12s. 6d., is E oe a a a ce Wikecces Mek iz 
(M y, 2s. 6d.), « taining ; ; ; ia 
Each Photograp! taken from a SPECIAL SITTING for ‘OUR CELEBRITIES.’ STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK.—S xpDE :, : 
| DuKt Cam Lorp STANLEY OF PRESTON | THR RUSSTAN PFE ASANTRY: their i 
| Maré SA Part I 6d S Morett MACKENZIE Part III. 2s. 6d. \ ( t , Social I ind Religion. 2 
FREDEI Li Lapy Linpsay | s 
E Rigur H W. E. ¢ K\ Sik Puttipe CUNLIFFE OWEN \ if 
ALGERNON Bot Part I]. 2s. 6d. | Str CHARLES Russet Part IV. 2s. 6d. THR Ww th eg ta ie OF PLANTS 
Ir. Gi E LE | Mr. EpmMuNbD YATES | 1 ANIMALS. By . Vv RR HEHN 
- nm Edited by 7. S. Strattyrrass. Second Edition, ie, 
uly Telegraph :—‘ Three la portraits appear Punch :—‘ Every month, for the ridiculously sn , ' clot ilt. 7s. 6d ; a 
> month sth te avinlanatos Anceviniin sum of as. 6d.’ : . . , a t / im) 
7 z oe ti “ = gy “i . ys : ; a ; Court Journal :—‘ An example of ph tog iphv ina ‘N . inter t , The : Sn ine — 1. 9s z | ag 
; Sea “9 nti oe : i ee = fine-art form that has hard ily yet been approximated A profusion of learning Is spent on every chapter, at ‘ i 
! in style and execution. he ede: every turn some odd piece of classical lore turns up. | a 
to. They are speaking liken a anesdhetatt ail’ Siaieain, ek ial an ate weialae: al } i 
he crateful to Mr. Stallvbrass for his book. He gives ; Ja 
The First Volume of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW, Edited by HARRY QUILTER, is NOW | them in their own tongue a great body of erudition and | ia 
re: dy, pri , 6d (Mid- Mor thly, »s. 6d.). containi t 1 f striking tacts. Rev. M. G. ATKINS, | WY 
: in t! icaden i 
ARTICLES by the Earl of Pembroke, Wilkie PICTURES by Sir Fred. Leighton, Frank Hol 
ollins, EK. A. Freeman, Geo. Fleming, ‘I. P. O'Connor, R.A., G. Boughton, A.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, Fred . . ’ 
M.P., Henry James, W. E. Henley, F. H. Hill, Rev. Sandy, W. P. Frith, R.A., Colin Hunter, A.R.A., TH™ SCIENCE OF RELIGIONS. By 
H RK Haweis, Grant Allen, Wm. Archer, Sir Edwin | Walter Crane, Aumonier, J. W. Waterhouse, A R.A., E. BuRNouF. 8vo, 7s. 6d. i 
\ d, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Emily Crawtord, Dr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., A. C. Moore, Hy. Moore, ‘Maintains with unquestionable learnin ia 
ll, Lewis Morris, Canon Maccoll, the Editor, A.R \. Herkomer. R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., menuitw that the prmitive Arvan velo } 
tic. Briton Riviere, Pelouse, etc. oie deen oaiie aal dea dalhahan al tae Cae 
‘a Both the above Works are adn trably suited for ( FIRISTMAS PRESENTS. but also of Christianity.’—Aritish Weekly.. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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David Nutt, 270 Strand. 


TO BE Pl 'BLISHE D SHORTLY. 
THE NOBLE AND JOYOUS BOOK ENTYTLED 


LE MORTE DARTHUR. By syr THomas Matory. 


*,* A Facsimile Reprint, word for word, line for line, page for page, 
but in Roman character, of Caxton’s Edition of 1485, edited by Dr. H. 
OsKAR SOMMER. Accompanied by a Study of Malory as a prose 
writer by Mr. ANDREW LANG. 

To be issued in Two Parts, a first containing the text (900 pages), 
the second the editorial matter - wards rr 300 pages) in Three Edi- 
tions (a) Japanese Vellum Paper, £6, 6s., ) Dutch Hand-made Large 

Paper, £3, 13s. 6d., for the ‘tht 60 sth of the 100 printed, (c) 
Ordinary edition, 21s., for the first 400 of the 1000 printed. 

The erage List for Editions (a) and (4) is nearly filled up, and 
that for Edition (c) is fast filling up. The Price of Edition (c) will be 
raised by apabend as soon as 400 are subscribed for. Prospectus, 
with Specimen Page, on application. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
OSCAR WILDE. 

THE HAPPY PRINCE, and other Tales. By 
OscaR WILDE. With three Full-Page Plates and 11 
Vignettes by WALTER CRANE and JAcoMB Hoop. 116 
pp., small 4to, old-faced type, on cream-laid paper with 
wide margins, Japanese vellum covers, printed in red 
and black, 5s. 

Atheneum—‘ Though with a distinct character of their own, these 
tales are not unworthy to compare with Hans Andersen, and it is not 
easy to give higher praise than this.” Universal Revtew—‘ The five 


tales have each a point, are admirably expressed, and show a genuine 


i 


poetic feeling. . . . The book should be read throughout. I can 
heartily recommend it as a good piece of literary craftsmanship. 


Christian Leader—‘ Beautiful excee a Dub lin Evening Mail— 


A beautiful book in every sense.’ Gi ' Herala songs 0k 
this is most attractive in itself, but it 4 made still more so by the 
pencils of Walter Crane and Jacomb Hood, whose illustrations are 
exquisite.’ World—‘ The prettiest child’s story-bo ‘k since ** Alice in 
Wond lerland ”? Star—‘Mr. Wilde has got Andersen’s method and 
secret.’ Daily Express (Dublin)—* Rich in fanc y, felicitous in expres- 
sion, abounding both in humour and in pathos.’ 

ALFRED NUTT. 

STUDIES on the LEGEND of the HOLY 
GRAILL, with especial reference to the Hypothesis of 
its Celtic Origin. 8vo, xvi.+281 pp., cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 

Athenzum—‘ The most important contribution to the literature of 
the Grail Leg nd made for many years. Saturday Review—‘ Mr. 
Nutt has laboured with great skill, care, and judgment.’ Literary 
World—‘ Not less critical acumen than patient research.’ 

W. E. HENLEY. 
A BOOK OF VERSES. 16mo, Xl. +165 pp., Title- 
Page Vi gnette by W. Hote, limp cover, 2s. 6d. 
** The first edition ts rapidly going out of print. All 
, , - Fl 


th LP Z q7 fd. 

Athenaum—‘ Fine and winning Rabelaisian heartiness.’ S¢ James’ 
Gazette—‘ Wholesome fantasy, wholesome human feeling adequately 
expressed.’ Scottish Leader—‘* Curiously and memorably vivid.’ 
Weekly Register —‘* Remarkable for their manliness in the time of trial, 
their sunrising brightness in the hour of gloom, their loving-kindness 
and fidelity.’ Sfectator—‘ The author is a genuine poet. . . . There 


is freshness in 
poetry, not merely 
The real excellence rather consists in the kindly 
yet tender withal, which breathes from these pages.’ Academy—‘ Mr. 
Henley’s treatment of the Hospital theme . . . is powerful, genuine, 
and manly throughout. Most of the poems in the Life and Death 
section are love-song robbing from the heart.’ Saturday 
Review—* One of the most interesting, fresh, and spirited among recent 
volumes of verse.’ 


BIBLIOTHEQUE de CARABAS. Vol. II. Hero- 
dotus, Euterpe. Englished by B. R., 1584. Edited 
by A. Lanc. Nearly out of Print. 10s. net. Vol. 
IIJ.—The Moral Philosophie of Doni (Fables of 
Bidpai). Englished by Sir Tu. Norru, 1570. 
Edited by Jos. Jacons. <A few copies still remain at | 
8s. 6d. net. 

*.* Only 500 Copies of the ‘Bibliotheque de Carabas’ are printed for | 

be reprinted. Print, Paper, 
and Illustrations are everything the book-lover can wish. 

Spectator—‘ The raciness a se spirit of B. R. are quite admirable... | 
nor is he less successful in the g Saturday Review—‘ To | 
begin B. R.’s translation 1s toread i it tothe end.’ Notes and Queries— 

‘ We regret that while he was at it Mr. Lang did not reprint the ‘* Clio” 

as well.’ Manchester Guardian--‘ Mr. Lang’s fifty pages of introduc- 

tion are very amply worth the price of the book,’ Scotsman—‘ Mr. 

Jacobs’s introduction is a delightful essay in the lore of beast stories.’ 

Saturday Review —‘ Every lover of old books must be a debtor to Mr. 

Jacobs for his charming reprint. . . . The translation is pungent and 

vigorous as Elizabethan English was before euphuism became the 

fashion of the day.’ Votes and Queries—‘ We have nothing but praise 
to bestow upon the reprint of North’s ‘* Bidpai.” . . . Mr. Jacobs’s full 
and scholarly introduction.’ 


all he writes, and music.’ Universal Review—‘It is 
ly sured prose or successfully jangled verse 
philosophy, strong, 


s, warm and th 


sale, and the volumes will never 


wer les gends. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 
NEW EDITION. Imperial folio, half-bound in Russia 


bound, russia or morocco, gilt, £10, ros. (¢0 order). 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.GS. 


Brought up to the present time, with additional Maps of Western 
Canada and Mexico. 

Ina Series of 54 entirely Original and Authentic Maps, Coloured in 
Outline. Witha complete Index of easy reference to each Mz ap, 
comprising over 176,500 Places cont: 1ined in the Atlas. 

The only Atlas for which a Prize Medal was az iarded at the Great 
International Exhibition, London. 





Contents. 
Plate. North Polar Chart, Frontispiece. 
1. The World (in Hemispheres), With Index to 1599 Places. 
2. Chart of the World on Mercator’s 
Projection, eee eee eee _ 1966 99 
*3. Europe, . ‘ ae , a 2203, 
4. Basin of the North. Atlantic Oce: in, - 1020 ,, 
*5,6. England (Two Sheets), ... ek ee er 
*7,8. Scotland (Two Sheets : ae i 10,250 ,, 
*9. Ireland, ... ves = eae re 5481, 
*1o. France in Departments, ... she re 4621 ,, 
*11. Spain and Portugal, ge s 4700 ,, 
*12. Basin of Mediterranean Sea, ‘ , 2268 .. 
3,14. Northern Italy. and Southern 
Italy (Two Sheets), i ae 6300 _ ,, 
*15. Switzerland, and the Alps of 
Savoy and Piedmont, ... ae re 5030 


( Belgium, os 
) The Netherlands, } (One Sheet) / - 4435 








__ | Denmark and Iceland ... oe) 
Hanover, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, 3528 
Oldenburg, ere. (One Sheet), \ 
*18. Em re of Germany, South-West part, - 5589 
*10. Do. do. Northern part, e 3509 _~Ca, 
x 
20,21. Austro-Hungarian Monarchy (2 sheets) a 6698 
22. Turkey in Europe, se Pan oe 2664 
”23. Greece, etc., showing the new 
Northern Limits, or ay = =) be ae 
*24. Sweden and Norway (Scandinavia), ‘3 1908s, 
25. Basin of the Baltic Sea, = 1907 4s 
26. E uropean Russia, ae ane Pe S150 46 
27. Sout h-West Russia, se ie = 3034 5 
28. Asia, oon one a ve oe 4288 ,, 
29. Central Asia, es a ee OI 
f30. Turkey in Asia (Asia Minor) and 
—— asia, “oa ea if 3085 _,, 
"3 Palestine, from the Palestine Ex- 
a0 ratl mn I ind Survey, ; 2214 > 
s2. er Afghanistan, ... — 5 3744 455 
33,34. India ( Tw » Sheets), isis "i io —_— 
35. China and Japan, vee sie 2972 
Ke ] ms 2972 
36. Oceania, ; a ‘ ; : 2070 ‘ 
20 uth Australia, New South Wal 
and Vict (ae ee ee = 4050 ,, 
*38. New Zealand, nae = a 2010 =, 
39. Africa, ao — ee a zs 3900 5; 
Oo. South Africa, a — we 2007 4 
\ North-Western Africa, ) \ 
« (One Sheet) a 27006 a 
4 ( Central Africa, 4 ( ied 
"42. Eg and Lower Nul la, ee = 2349 . 
43. pper Nubia and Nvadadis we a 2637 
44. North America, ... Sx i . 3207 
"46. Canada, (Western ag = 2019 
*46,47. Dominion of Cai New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland (Two Sheets), oe a 4203 "a 
*48,49. United States of North America 
(T'wo Sheets), ... — ses - 8340 , 
50. Mexico, ... pea ea ie %: 2144 
51. West Indies and Central America, P 418 
5 1 
“52,53; South America (Two Sheets), ... = 5451 


Each Plate may be had separately, with its Index, price 3s. ; or 
mounted on linen, in cloth case for the Pocket, if in One Sheet, 4s. 6.3 
in Two Sheets, 8s. Those marked * kept in Stock. The others can 
be had mounted on cloth in case to Order. 

Specially prepared Roan Leather Covers, with gilt title, can be 
had for the Royal Atlas, 12s. 6a. each. 

‘Since this fine Atlas was issued, six xteen years ago, it has had no 
rival in England, and certainly no superior. It was then and is still 
credit to Brit ish chartography.’— 7he Zim 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 
(ESTABLISHED 1825), 
Geographers to the Queen, Educational and General Publishers, 
Epina Works, EASTER Roap, EDINBURGH ; AND 
5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, 
LONDON, F.C. 


or Morocco, with gilt titles and edges, £6, 6s. Full- 
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Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, a Dictionary or UNT- 
VERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
Entirely New Edition, with numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
Vol. II., Price 10s. cloth; 15s. half-morocco, NOW READY. 
Opinions of the Press on Vol. I. 

Times—‘ For many, probably most, people, this work contains 
all they are ever likely to require.’ : 

DAILY TELEGRAPH—‘ The advent of a new edition, accurate, 
liberal, and cheap, will be welcomed with a very gener: al approval.’ 

SATURDAY RevigEW—‘ Everything seems to be there which 
should be between ‘* A” and ‘* Beaufort.” 

KNOWLEDGE—‘ So far the work has been wel 1 and thoroughly 
done; and never did an undertaking more nobiy redeem the pro- 
mise of its preface than this first volur me of the new edition. The 
typography is perfect ie 

BOOK OF OD: AYS: . of Popular Antiquities, by 
ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL. Lllustrated with Engravings. 
2 Vols. iter 8vo, cloth, 21s. 3 hz alf-calf, 30s. 


CYCLOPAZDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: A His- 
tory, Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, with Speci- 
mens of their Writings. Edited by Roperr CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition. J//ustrated with Portraits. 

2 Vols. royal Svo, cloth, 20s. ; 

GREAT THINKERS AND WORKERS. 
Dickens, Tennyson, Thackeray, Bessemer, 
Browning, Millais, &c. ///ustrated. Cloth, ..2s. 6d. 

GOOD AND GREAT WOMEN. = Queen Victoria, Florence 
Nightingale, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs- 
Craik, Dorothy Pattison, Jean Ingelow, &c. ///ustrated. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. Oliver Cromwell, Washing- 
ton, Napoleon Bonaparte, Duke of Wellington. /éiustrated. 2s. 6d. 

LITERARY CELEBRITIES. acleniabaciie Campbell, Moore, 
Jeffrey. Jl/ustrated....... on 25. Gd. 


M: \RITIME DISCOVE RY ‘AND ADV ENTURE. Jus- 


half-calf, 27s. 
Carlyle, Nasmyth, 


Ruskin, Kingsley, 


vated... ateexe ae 
SHIPWRECKS AND. TALES OF THE SE: Illus 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Lllustrated.....2S. 


TALES FROM CHAMBERS’S pn RNAL. In four 


volumes, cloth,......... cesasss@@Cn 2S: 


W, & R. CHAMBERS, 


EDINBURGH ; aNp 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


— ART GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
In small gto, picture boards, cloth back, 5s. 

OVER THE HILLS. soa artistically Tilustrated after —. Rand 
Jessie WATKINS ty-eight pages of alternate colour and m res, 
printed in 16 Colours, in the very highest style of lith graphy 

‘We intensely admire the grace ot the iliustrations—the drawing xquisitely 
refined, and the colouring so delicate and soft The price is but five shillings, but 
the book is we a big gold piece, and is fit for a table where it will have a chance 
ods auaeaa Ue ee } lo unittot y wou barbaric.’ 

Coart Journal, 

fe ne ee 
8vo, ss., with Ma 

THE CAPTAIN GENERAL: ‘Being the Story ‘of the Attempt of the 
Dutch to Colonise New Holla ; KD 

‘One of the most inte ting hi ont al romances pu lished for some time. The 
writer succeeds in riveting the attention of the reader with all the fascinati of the 


nsational novel.’ 
A POW! one L, NEW NOVEL. 


t, price Os, 
PHILIP MORDAUNT'S WARD. By Marianne Kent. 
outains a plo W : ed ‘rest, well worked out with life-like sketches 
of character. “ ‘ 
BY THE rO MARRY 


eR Oe: CS ‘THI MAN ee 
t cloth new stvle ‘ 


THAT SISTER- IN- LAW OF MINE By ‘Harry pose. Author all Sag 


rt who Wouldn't Mi nd Getting Married,’ etc. A Society Skets llus- 
trated with 27 clear and Humorous Pictures, witha npanying Letter rpress 
n crown 8vo, cloth ‘Hed bo rds, 3s. 6d. 
BURNHAM BREAKER By a ig Greene, Author of ‘The Blind 
gereny Brae With Original Tit ustrations by A. W. Cooper. 
A most inte bare and pathetic mining story. 


A ( ‘HARMING ( oe DREN'S STORY. 
ON Dury. By ‘Angelica’ Selby. With. i¢ Orginal Hhastrations by 
“; eee VOLU ME, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
FOR ABIGAIL. ‘A. West Country ‘Story. By Silas K. Hocking. With 


Original Illustrations, by W. S. Stacey. 


THE LATE EDW ARD LE mg NONSENSE BOOKS. 
THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. " twenty. sixth Edition, re- -isene - its 


riginal form, with 110 droll Ilustrations, printed in black and white, with full 
Leterpren » Des scriptions. 
Oblong 4to, gilt 
MORE NONSENSE. 104 pages of droll iieibentions. with full Letter- 


press Descrip tions 


, HER B ENNY 


are rif 35. 6d. 


NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES. With all the Original Illustrations, 


and a Preface hitherto _ ublished. 
juare 16mo, ¢ rilt, 38 
NONSENSE BOTANY AND. ALPHABETS. With 162 Dlustrations. 
NEW HANDSOME VOLUME. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully IHlustrated, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO; and Life among the Mexicans. 
A. Oper, Author of "Vo ung Folks’ History of Mexico,’ etc. 
trations, mainly from. Photographs and the Author's Sketches. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.: Bedford Street, Strand. 


By Frederick 
With 1go Illus- 





MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 





A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By EVELYN 
AxssotT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 
VICTORIA: 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of a ‘ History of 
England.’ v. J. FRANCK BriGut, D.D., 
University College, Oxford, late Master of the Modern School in 

With Maps and Plans. 


By the Re Master of 


Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY AND 
THEORY. 

Part I.—The Middle Ages. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., 

of Political Economy in the University of Toronto ; Fellow of 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Professor 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


An Elementary Text-book. By C. LLoyp MorGan, Professor of 


Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol ; and 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical School. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Short Text-book. With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 


Supplementary Reading. By J. E. Symes, M.A., University 


College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 
1887. Svo, 18s. 


je 


A seme oaanierceciccn DICTIONARY. 


dle F Orms ¢ f Schools. By C. G. GEPP, M.A., 
and A. E. HAIGH, 


Cheiiial ¢ 


‘or Junior and Mid 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College 


M.A., late 


Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges. 


Lecturer of 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Fellow of Hertford Colles 


CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. 
Edited, with Explan: by W. YORKE 
FAUSSET, M.A., t Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 


late Scholar of Baliol C pace 


tory and Critical Notes, etc., 


Oxford. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


EASY SELECTIONS —_— PLATO. 


Forming a Greek Reading Book for the use of Middle Forms of 


Schools. By A. StpGwick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 


Christi College, Oxford ; and late Assistant Master at Rugby 


School. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN DIALOGUES. 


With a Synopsis of German Construction, a Collection of Idioms 
indispensable for Conversation, and Notes. For Schools and 


Private Study. By A. AN DER HALDEN, German Master, Gor- 


don’s College, Aberdeen. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Middle Forms of Schools. 
College, Oxford ; 
the Yorkshire College, 


Svo, 3s. 6d. 


For the use of 
By CyRIL RANSOME, M.A., Merton 
Professor of Modern Literature and History in 
With Maps and Plans, 


Leeds. Crown 





RIVINCTONS : Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
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TRUBNER & 


NOW R 


New Volume of Oriental Verse by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WITH SA’DI IN THE GARDEN: Or, the Book of Love. Being the 
‘Ishk’ or Third Chapter of the ‘ Bostan’ of the Persian Poet, Sa'di. Embodied 
in a Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. By Sir Epwin 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.1., Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ etc. etc. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

IMPERIAL GERMANY: A Critical Study of Fact and Character 
By Sipney WHITMAN. 

Crown $Svo, cloth, ss. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE Including Religious, Practical, and 
Poiitical Aspects of the Questic By Ap. RicHarp, M.A. Cantab. With an 
Append ix containing Mr David: n's Paper on the Subject, read at the Social 
Science Congress. : 

( lot} d. 

COUNT TOLSTOI AS NOVE LIST’ AND THINKER Lectures 
deliveré the Royal Ih By CHarkces Epwarp Turner, English 
Raster tate University « (St. Peters urg. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE ee ee ONE A Novel. By Ivan Toorgeynieff. 
Translated from the Russian by A. R. ‘THom 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARK wef here RF ORD er Autobiography of Mark Rutherfo rd 
anc i?Marh x 1 C D veral - Edite« \ friend, Ri BEN OHA 
Second and eon: Edi n, Corrected, and with Ac tions. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 

NAPLES IN 1888, By Eustace Neville Rolfe. Auth or of ‘Pompeii, 
Past and Present,’ ‘ P ’ , Po, rand Practical tia dbook the Naple 
Museum,’ etc., and Hotcompe INGLEB' Author of choe Peng pee 
etc. With Illustrat by H. J. 1. 

( wi 


UNCLE PIPER OF 
By Tasma, 


PIPER’S HILL: A Novel of Australian Life 


Vol. VI. loth 21 
RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns 
Constitut Part . Eighth A ka of the Rig-\ 2 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit vy H. H Wit »» MA F.R.S. 
Edited W. F. Wi MA ] lrinity Colleg 


ULLI: The Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the German 
of Emma Builer. By A, b. Daisy R 


CO.’S LIST. 


EADY. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, gs. 


THE MORAL IDEAL: A Historical Study. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Contrents: India and the Primal Unity— Persia and the Religion of Conflict 
Greece and the Harmony of Opposites—Rome and the Reign of Law—The 

Age of Death—The Jew at Alexandria ~The Problem of Evil—The Fall of 
Man—The Heritage of ‘To-day. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


LECTURES on the IKOSAHEDRON, and the Solution of Equations 
of the Fifth Degree. By Friix Ktvein, Professor of Mathematics, G6ttingen, 
lranslated by G. G. Morrice, M.A., tr inity College, Cambridge 

1 vol sto, cloth, 

THE ERUPTION OF KRAKAT OA Compiled by the Committee of 
the Royal Society. Edite G. J. Sym F.R.S. With 6 Chromo-Litho- 
graphs of the remarkable Sunsets of 1883, and , Maps and Diagrams. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s 
THE HISTORY OF CANADA. By William Kingsford. Vol. II 
1679-17 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 
D. D. HOME: His Life and Mission. By Madame Dunglas Home. 
Demy 8vo, sewed, 1 

WORLD-ENGLISH: The Universal Language. By Alexander 

MELVILLE Bet, Author of ‘ Visible Speech,’ &c. 
Also by the SAME AUTHOR. 

HANDBOOK of WORLD-ENGLISH. Crown 8vo, sewed, ts. 
TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES IN NOVEMBER. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 
ALBERUNIS INDIA an Account of the Religi hang 98g 
iterature, Geography, Astr ( or l al Ast gy of d 
about A.p. 1 Translated from the Aral y Dr. I C. SACHAI 
Ph.D., P t Roval University of Be 1: M f the aaa 
Aca my { ber ( por \I { ] Academy f 
Vienna: H vy Me er of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. | p i of t \ re) t Bale ‘ 
Post 8vo 

THE LIFE of HIUEN TSIANG. By the Shamans Hwui Li and 
\ Is iG. Wit i Pref e cont ! an Ac nt ft} \ r f I Ising. 
Ry Samver Beat, B.A. (Trin. Coll. ( ), Pr £ Ch University 
College, I i 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


NOTICE! 


EDWARD STANFORD 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE HIS 


REMOVAL 


From 55 Charing aaa and 13 & 14 Long Acre, 


26 & 21 COCKSPUR St, CHARING Cross, 5S. W. 


t Charing ( 


I l ARD STANF« S CK Ol Maps ind Books comprises all th 
] ¢ s well e in IS own 
catalogues. 4 sfecial fea ” f Maps pu 
fore ion Governments and Pu <7 


EDWARD STANFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SEAS AND SKIES IN MANY LATITUDES: or, Wand 
Se r\ | } 1 R HA ass 


F.R. Met. So 
Author of * P: { Fore ting, * Weather,’ in the International Scientifi 
Si , et Demy Xtra, W 3 Maps, g Photographs, ar 
Woodcuts by Pritchett, Whymper, ¢ per, et rE liately. 
LETTERS ON ARTILLERY. By Prince Krarr zu Honuen- 
I> , | t v Ma} N. L. W R.A C1 5 
h, with a ws te 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, of 


he Pr D very fr ime of the Gree to the Pre Day. 
r rt : rs and \ PF . By A ry ig maepten 
} r), Aut s of * The Fairy f Scienc "ia ‘ Her Childre 
‘Wi n Life Race,’ et ct ( \ oO, « vlit edges 
\ Rdtti Imperial ve . (sold sep rtely) 
—— IN ——= RACE; or, the Gon it Bey ne ] 
\ i Fisher) . ithores ‘The Fairy 
a ence,’ etc. With nun us Tilust ations th gilt, gilt edges. 
STANFORD'S MAP OF THE COUNTY OF LONDON, 
ment Act, 18 yY 27 inches “ 
2u hes to 1 mile Price, 62 in Sheet; per post, ‘padieed nr ler, 6s “6d. ~ 
and varnished. This Mar races the whole of the Metror i Area, Saas 
Highgate to the ¢ m Hamm th to B his 
are , wetii, on the _ ipri 880, me the County of London, govert 1 by 
STANFORD’ Ss ‘MAP _ THE TRANSVAAL GOLD. 
FIELDS, 1688. A Map of the Transvaal G a 
ig Bay Railway it ] tes from Cape ( y an J ay 
40 inches by 27. Scale, 16 miles to 1 inch. | Price, in sheet, colo whys nundaries, 
¢ Ss. 1 ™m nted t 101G In Case, 125. ; per 
post, 125. 3¢.: mounted ont ere ar varnished, 1<s. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 97 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


FF PERTHSHIRE. 





THE 


Perthshire Constitutional & Journal 


(ESTABI IED 183 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
IS A HIGH CLASS 
FAMILY AND COUNTY NEWSPAPER, 
VERY WIDELY READ BY 
ALL CLASSES IN PERTHSHIRE 
PH O} COTLAN 


of Per th, 


iA Vz Adi PLLSLUNS Wedium in lhe ( unty 


Comm catior nay | ldr lto the Pi prietors— 
ROBERTSON & HUNTER, 


ST. JOHN’s PLACE, PERTH. 


‘A f stril r brilliancy.’— Grafs 
ATALANTA. 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 


Price One Shilling. 


Containing a Coloured Plate from the Picture by Bastien Le Page, 
* Ecole 


entitled 
PORIES, POEMS, PICTURES, &c., will be found in 
the Christmas D N e1 


MISS SHAFTO. W.E.N 
LIZZIE'S GOLDEN WHEELBARROW. Lady Lrxpsa\ 


aaa a tb nts oO nal Play. Grorce G mirH. With 6 humorous Ilus- 
W | 

PRINC ESS Mt AY BLOSSOM A> E Lysrer. With g Illustrations by Louis 
Wa 

A SAGE OF SIXTEEN. L. B. W RD. 

THI StI VER HEN May E. WILKIN With 8 quaint Woodcuts by L. 
Br ' ; 

YUM vG M. Jonn STRANGE WINTER. Tllustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

EMMY. Ka INES. M we 

A CASTLE IN SPAIN page f fanciful decoration by A. BRENNAN 

THE TODDLETHWAITE PRIZI E.iz. STUART PHELPS. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. CLEMENTINA BLA 


ART TEACHING AS IT WAS AND AS I is. W.P. Fritn, R.A, 


LONDON. HATCHARDS, 127 PICCADILLY, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS 70 GET FROM THE LIBRARIES. 


IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black, Author of | 


a House 
3 vols. Crown S8vo. 


Adventures of 
Second Edition. 


‘The Strange 


Heth,’ etc. 


Boat,’ ‘A Daughter of 
31s. 6d. 


‘Those who love the Highlands and the Higt id 4 will read Mr. Black’s 
new book with interest born of age pi lation of the e touches of descrip- 
ti yn, alike of scenes and persons, ich make the auth » popular as a delineator 


AecH@uiin. 
By Denzil Vane, 


wn 8vo. 21s. 


f Highland character. ... his sag od little book. 
FROM THE DEAD: A Romance. 
hater ved Like Lucifer,’ etc. 2vols. Cr 


‘There + human passion in the story. . . The two volumes are full of 
excellent work Athenwum 


HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. By Mrs. L. 
B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Troublesome Daughters,’ 
etc. Crown Svo, Cloth. 10s. 6d. 

‘The sket t grouped together u 
are eas sy eno to read, Ph ese, ees and not t railway 


kind of lite 

THE OLD "ADAM: A Tale of an Army Crammer. 
By HuGu ¢ OLEMAN Davipson, Author of ‘Cast on the Waters,’ 

Crown Sv: 31s. Od. 

OF ORN, and other Fanciful Tales. 

By F. RK. Srockron, Author of ‘The late Mrs. Null,’ ‘ The 

Hundredth Man,’ ete. «I vol. Crown 8vo. 5 


THE SPELL OF ASHTAROTH. By Duffield Osborne. 


A Story in the style of ‘Ben Hur.’ 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘* Her Great Idea” 


novel, are the 


etc. 3 vols. 


THE BEE-MAN 


AT ALL BOOASELLERS AND THE LIBRARIES. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE STUARTS: Historical Essays on 
the Stuart Period. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C. With numerous 
lllustration. Demv Svo. Cloth, 18s. 

Contents.—That high and mighty Prince, King James 
Stuart (with an Appendix of Letters)—-Witcheraft (with an Appendix 
of Cases)—Trial and Execution of Charles 1.—The Regicides—Charles 
it.—The King’s Healing—Monmouth’'s Rebellion (with Appendix of 
Trials). 

NEW ZEALAND OF TO-DAY, 1884-1887. By John 
BRADSHAW, late : Shairman of the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Author of ‘ New Zealand as It Is,’ 
Isaac,’ etc. With Maps. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 14s. 


OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical 


é Ray yhael ben 


Arabella 


and in many Cases personal, of late Distinguished Performers of | 


both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of Living Actors. 

By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. 2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 21s. 

‘Dr. Marston's memoirs of ** Recent Actors’ may be 1 mmended as excellent 
reading. . . . Scholarly, but thoroughly interesting, impartial and wholly genial, 
Ur. Marston's book may be commended to those by whom the ordinary chronicles 
of the stage are esteemed mere draft and husks World. 


TENT LIFE IN TIGER LAND: being Twelve Years 


Sporting Reminiscences of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian Frontier | 


District. By the Hon. 
tion, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Cousins,’ etc. 1 vol 


JAMES INGLIS, Minister for Public Instruc- 
(‘Maori’), Author of ‘Our New Zealand 
oa Svo. With numerous Coloured 


Illustrations. Cl th, 

*** Tent Life,” etc., is the best t Ce of hunting adventure we have seen for many 
along day. Imagine Allan Quatermai in re al life, and you have Mr. Inglis. His 
tones of what he and his friends actually did in the jungles an Indian frontier 

ict outdo in gri ap hic power and exciting adventure anything that Mr. Rider 
Ha ral tag Mase ined, Padi Madi Gaseite 


THE KINGDOM OF GEORGIA: being Notes of Travel 


ina Land of Women, 
Historical, Literary, and 
National Music, and a C 
WARDROP. Wit h n 
Cloth, 14s. 
YOUNG SIR HARRY VANE. By Professor James K. 
Hosmer, of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
‘The Life of Adams,’ in the American Statesmen Series, with a 
Portrait of Vane engraved on Wood, a Facsimile of a Letter by 
Vane, a copy of the Great Seal of the Commonwealth under 
Cromwell, and Plans of the Battles of Marston Moor and Naseby. 
Ini vol. Svo. th extra. Ss. 


Wine, and Song; to which are appended 
Political Sketches, Specimens of the 
lious Bibliography. By OLIVER 
and Map. Demy Svo. 


ompen 
umerous Illustrations 


500 pag res, Ch 


“NOW READ} 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Christmas Number. 


70 Lllustrations (Six Full-Paged) 

CONTENTS. 

The Last Mass: A Story. By Water Besant. 
Illustrations. Drawn by CHARLES GREEN. 

The Viking’s Daughter. From a Painting by F. S. 
owned by Mr. JOHN GELLATLY. (Frontispiece. ) 

A Likely Story: A Farce. By Wittiam Dean 
With Two Illustrations. By HAkPER PENNINGTON, 

F. S. Church, N.A. By Georce W. SHELDON. 
Illustrations. 

A Christmas Mystery in the Fifteenth Century. By 
THEODORE CHILD. With Twelve Illustrations. By L. O. 
MERSON., 

Fragile: An Outdoor Sketch. By Grorce H. 
A.R.A. With Six Illustrations. 

etc. etc. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Limited), 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Complete in itself. 
With Nine 
CHURCH; 
IIOWELLS. 


With Six 


BOUGHTON, 


Author of 








717 Volumes, 3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


CONTAINING 


STANDARD WORKS 


OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 
‘I may say, in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s publication Series is the use- 
fulle t thing I kn 4 I'HOMAS CARLYLE. er 
‘The re pe table and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have 
done for literature what railroads have done for international intercourse.’—R. 


W. EMERSON 

The attention of those forming Libraries is directed to the following 
Selected List of Standard Works. All the volumes are kept in 
neat fancy cloth bindings, as well as the ordinary Library style. 

Those 

ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF 
each 3s. 6d. 

ANTONINUS: The THOUGHTS of M. 
(LONG’S Translation. cae 6d. 

‘ The forcible and admirably : edition of Mr. L 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF “Te JHNSON ed 
HE B RIDE 2; » XC. NAPIER) 

‘Ar ‘ ing.’—Academy. 
BURNS LIFE. By Lockwarr. 

ae st Lox art s lthena 
CE RV AN’ IES ‘DON ‘QU IXOT E. Two vols., 
CHAUCER’S WORKS. Prof. SKEAT. 


underlined have recently been added. 
NATIONS. Two vols., 
AURELIUS. 
yng.’—Rev. Canon FARRAR. 
TOUR IN THE 
Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 

3s. 6d. 


each 3s. 6d. 
Four vols., each 





3S. od. 
CG pg E RIDG E’S WORKS. | Six vols., 7 3s. 6d. 
DE STAEL’S CORINNE, of ITALY. 38. 6d. 
DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of 


EUROPE. Two vols., 
DUNLOP’S HISTORY OF 


each §s. 


PROSE FICTION. Two vols., 





5s. each. 
‘As lard worh and a mine of information.'—Scotsman. 
E BE RS’S EG YP TIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 





BUCHHEIM. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 
EPICTETUS. (LONG’s Translation.) 5s. 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 
GILBART on BANKING. 

vols., 5s. each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. Fifteen vols., 
HAW THORNE’S WORKS. 
HAZLITIS ESSAYS. 
HEATON’S CONCISE 
HEINE’S POEMS. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL 

3s. 6d. 
HUGO'S (VICTOR) DRAMATIC 

The King’s Diversion—Hernani). 
IRVING’S WORKS. Seventeen vols., each 3s. 6d. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE'’S HEROINES. | 3s. 6d. 
JUKES-BROWNE’S GEOLOGY. Two vols., 6s. each. 
KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. 5s. 

LAMB’S WORKS and LETTERS. Four vols., each 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c. 3s. 6d. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Translated by H. 

M.A. 5s. 7 
MILTON’S PROSE 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 

35. 6d. 

MONTAGU: LADY MARY WORTLEY 
PLU TARCH’S LIVES. New Translation by 
STEWART.) Four vols., each 3s. 6d. 
PLUTARCH’S MORALS. Two vols. Vol. 1 


Three vols., each 3s. 6d. 


Four vols., 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
Revised by A. S. MICHIE. Two 
each 3s. 6d. 

each 3s. 6d. 
Seven vols., each 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of PAINTING. 6s. 
Complete.) 
PICTURES. 


Three vols., 





3s. 6d. 


(STORR’S Translation. 





WORKS: (Ruy Blas— 


3S. 6d. 





each 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAMS, 


Two vols., 





WORKS. 
WORKS. 


Five vols., each 3s. 6d, 
Three vols., each 


MONTAGU’S 





lwo vols., 5s. each. 


LONG and 


Theosophical 





Essays. Vol. 2.—Ethical Essays. 5s. each. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA, 3s. 6d. FLOWER AND FRUIT 
AND THORN PIECES, 3s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. Six vols., each 3s. 6d. 
SP INOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Two vols., each 5s. 

‘An excellent introd uction to the knowledge of Spinoza.’— 7ymes. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS on CHESS. Four vols., each 5s. 
*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Messrs. Bell’s Publications sent, 

post free, on application. 





LONDON : GEORGE BELL AND SONS, 
4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA 


PASQUALE VILLARI. 


By Professor 


Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations. 
This new translation of Villari’s ‘Savonarola,’’ by Madame Villari, contains 
much additi¢ ynal matter, and has been revised and supplemented by the author. 


The biography is illustrated with Portraits of famous men of the times. 


CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION. 


THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. 


By their Son, JouHN SmitH Morrart. 


Portrait and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
and will find a place of value on 
biography. The biographer has done his work 


a straightforward, "—Contemporary 


‘ An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, 
the honoured shelf of missionary ‘i 
with | reverent Care, and in 

Pend 

“The ‘People’s Edition of a book that has « vended itself to a wide circle of 
readers, the larger form now being in its sixth « “dit 1. This issue contains 
mirable px wrtrait and four illustrations, and is very neatly printed and bound. 
Pall Madi Gazet 


unaffected sty le. 


an ad- 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame Das 
THE END OF THE HEDDLE AGES: 
ESSAYS AND QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 1os. ¢ [Ready next week. 


1ESTETER). 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
THE COMING OF THE FRIARS, and other 
Medizval Sketches. By the Author of ‘ Arcady; For Better, for W 


C wn 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Ready. 


yrse,’ &c. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 


JUST OUT. 


PERSIA. 
By 5. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Illustrations and Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


OLD CHELSEA: A SUMMER DAY'S STROLL. 


By Benjamin Eu! vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


/ 


is Martin. Crown 





“Some of the c ha arm is due to Mr. Pennell lustrations, which are all neat and 
appro} riate drawings. But the a I rom its ornaments, is charming 
The work is a delightful book of travel in town, and should find many readers.’ 


—  2coisman 


A NEW BOOK BY ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 
THE SISTERS OF OMBERSLEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, . i. Now Re idy. 
)UGH MARRIED.’ 


THE FIVE TALENTS OF WOMEN. 
A Book for Girls and Y g Women uare imperial! 


Penee tation Editi n, 7s. 6d. 


By th e Author of ‘H > Happy 


mo, ci loth, OS. 5 


ottish Leader. 


“UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.’ 


These Volumes average about 300 pp. each, small crown 8vo, are clearly printed, 
and strongly bound in limp cloth, price 2s. each. 


VOLUME III. JUST READY. 
CONCERNING OLIVER KNOX. 
By G. COLMORE, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster 
Square, E.C. 





JAMES NISBET & 00. 's NEW BOOKS. 


LANDMARKS OF 
Rev. GEORGE 
Edinburgh. 





NEW TESTAMENT MORALITY. 
MATHESON, D.D., Minister of St. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

SAME AUTHOR. 
VOICES OF THE SPIRIT. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MOMENTS ON THE MOUNT. A Series of Devotional Medita 


tions. 7th Eaition. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By the 
Jernard’s Parish, 


By THE 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM GRAHAM, D.D. 
and biographical. Edited by his Brother. 
miniscences. By the Rev. W. M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., 
York. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. 
First Eight Chapters of his Epistle to the Romans. 
Dykes, D.D. Extra crown 8vo, 6s 


Essays—Historical 
With Personal RKe- 
New 


Studies in the 
By J. OSWALD 


By THE SAME A 


UTHOR,. 
THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. An Exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ABRAHAM, THE FRIE ND OF 
Testament History. 7hird Edition. 
SERMONS. TZhird Eaition. 


GOD. A Study from Old 
Post Svo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SUNDAYS AT BALMORAL. Sermons preached before Her 
Majesty in Scotland. By the Very Rev. JoHN TuLtocn, D.D., 
late Senior Principal in the University of St. Andrews. With 


Portrait. Crown $vo, §s. 
CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO CHRIST. 
Monro Gipson, D.D. Extra crown Svo, 6s. 
By THE SAME AUTH 


ROCK vwersus SAND; or, The Foundations of the Christian Faith. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


THE HOME O 
STON, and his Sister, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


By the Rev. J. 


F A NATURALIST. 
JEssIE M. E. 


Rev. Bror EpMoN 
With Illustratic 


By the 
SAXBY., 


RIPPLES IN THE ST bres cGNT. A Third Series of Fragment 
of Sunday Though Teachi By the Rev. J. R. MacpurFr, 
D.D. Small crown coh 2s. 

SYNOPTICAL LECTURES ON THE BOOKS OF HOL\ 
SCRIPTURE. Bythe Rev. DONALD FrAsErR, D.D. 2 Vols 


Extra Crown 8vo, I5s. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE GOSPELS. A Series of Short Studies. 


METAPHORS IN 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


LONDON: 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET. 


The Scottish Art Review. 


The only Illustrated Magazine published in Scotland. 





CONTENTS OF DECEMBER NUMBER. 
SONNETS: ON A PICTURE BY DAVID SCOTT. By GLrEEson W E. 
THE YEAR’S END. By Corin Percivat 
VENUS ANADYOMENE. By Proressor Joun Stuart Biackie. 
PAINTING 
THE PASTEL EXHIBITION AT THE GROSVENOR EXHIBITION. 
By Morus I ERT 
A BALLADE OF KELVIN FAIR. By Martin Quern. With r 
frat 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. By Miss Atice ( KRAN. 
GENERAI 
THE DECOR ATIVE ARTS EXHIBITION. By Francis H. Newsery 
With four 11. tration 


JADE IN SCOTL AND. By Cuarves G. LELAnp. 
NOTES ON ART. 


ARCHITECTURI 


THE LATE JAMES SELLARS AND HIS WORK. By Joun Kevrte. 
With four Illustrations. 
OUR PLATES. 
Musi 
WAGNER AND LISZT. By ‘ An OLD WaGneriAn.’ 
THE PLACE OF POETRY IN A MUSIC-DRAMA. By JAmes OLIPHANT. 


NOTTEBOHM'S ‘ BEETHOVENIANA.’—III]. By Mrs. ¥ 
NOTES ON MUSIC. 


LITERATURE 


EVOLUTION IN ENGLISH VERSE. By Joun M. Roserrtsi 
STRAY DIALOGUES.—I. anv II. 
REVIEWS AND NOTES. 
PLATES 
*THE SOWER.’ Etching by WILLIAM STRANG 
‘EVENING IN THE GATINAIS.’ By the late Frank O' Mgara. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 
Pictures of Glasgow International Exhibition, 1888 By 
the Veran dah ;’ ‘The Blue Hungarians ;’ ‘One of the M: rie <* 
landers.’- Sket hes in the Exhibition of Decorative Handiwork, 
3y Robert Little : ‘Small Dutch Guild Cabinet’ (No 250); ‘ Marqueterie Cabin 
Lord Darnley’s Rooms, Holyrood (No. 69); Carved Oak Arm Chair, 1625 (No. wd 
Jewish Synagogue Brass Lamp (No. 16).—‘ Portrait of the late James Sellars,’ from 
Photograph by Maclure, Macdonald and Co. Reproductions of Original Drawings 
by the late James Sellars: ‘ Design for Church;" Design for Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings ;’ ‘ Executed Design for //era/d Office, Glasgow.’ 


J hn Lavery: * Fre m 
‘ The Seafi an Hig 
Edinburgh, 1 





PUBLISHING OFFICE—243 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW. 


LONDON—ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E,C. 
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— 


ie Keligious 


Illustrated Table Books. 


Walks in Palestine. The letterpress by 
Henry A. Harper. Illustrated by twenty-four 
photogravures from photographs taken by C. V. 
SHApBOLT. Royal Quarto. 
gilt edges. 

N.B.—Of this book there is an edition de luxe, 
limited to 100 copies. The plates are on India 
paper, the letterpresson hand-made paper, and the 
volume ts handsomely bound in classic vellum 
with gilt top and uncut Edges. Price 45s 

Irish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 





2s. 6d. cloth, gil 


255. be velled be ards, 


some 


calf, 


t. 


| Child’s Companion Annual. Is. 
} cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 


Our Little Dot’s Annual. 


Illustrated Annuals for Presents. 
The Leisure Hour Annual Volume. 


rez ading. with a profusion of illustrations. 
some cloth; 8s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt; 10s. 


The Sunday at Home Annual Volume con- 


| Angler, Book of the All Round . oe 


newest and most comprehensive book on 


* 
| Ta ] The newest an x ehensive 
e Angling in both Fresh and Salt Water. 


Boat Building for Amateurs, Practical, 2 6 
The Method of Building Boats, 
clearly set forth to the Amateur. 


Cage Birds, British, . , ‘ - 10 6 


Canoes, etc., 


6d., 2s. | 


Is. 6d., 2s. cloth, Instructions on Breeding, Feeding, and Meensin g 
British Birds, fully set forth. 
Canary Book, ; : 5 0 
Contains Valu: » Wrinkles on ¢ anary ar and Mule 
Breeding, inc ‘lading x Information as to Rearing, 
A hz and Feed ng, and inerale. 
gift book, cont 1inir ig 856 pages of intere sting Card Tricks, Book of, 7 : ¥ if “ 6 


7s. hand- A Complete Description of the Most Amusing 
6d. half Card Tricks for Performance by Amateurs. 
Game and Game Shooting, Notes on,. 7 6 


A very Ir itere sting Treatise for Sportsman, giving 


3y RicHARD Lovett, M.A., author of ‘ Norwegian a : , : 
» tures.’ ‘Pictures from Holland,’ et W hot a tains 828 pages, with a gre at variety of intere stir g Particulars ‘ f the Sport afforded the Gun by 
I , an { one hun lred and thirty three ‘lu trati ; nd instructive Sabbath reading for every member the Game of Great Britain. 
nap ana Oo une anc 1 iustrations mn illu fe a by : 
from Sketches and Photographs. Imperial 8vo. of the a. - “ is profi aie ‘ illustrated : Gardening, Dictionary of. 4 vols., . - 60 0 
. handsome cloth, gilt edge Full morocco, 25s. — rec: sey 1. ai . graving we . rice 7s. in cloth An exhaustive work on every Branch of Horti- 
N <i a oe wards ; Ss. O« extra boards ril edages$ 1058. 6d. . ; - I 
a: ‘It treats of Ireland in a quiet,calm spirit, which is half bound in calf = : Cimits Ware v3 ee in t oF Hands of every 
i ~ al ) il . teur or Pr . —_— 
: unusual as it is welcome atthis period, The illus- Amateur or | al Gardener, 


The Boy's Own Annual. 


The tenth volume 


trations are well executed, and are valuable addi- ; a Greyhound, The, . . . . : - 2 6 
tions to the written des: a "— The Times. of the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper, containing 848 pages, AM we the Breeding, Rearing, and 
y ‘It would be hard to find a more handsome gift-book.’ with many Ce cong ee orga rg ~ gravings. Price Traini of ie Greyhound 
fs The Scotsman. | 8s. in handsome cloth ; gs. 6d. gilt e iges; 12s. 6d. “4 
s ‘The illustrations are excellent.'—/rish Lcclesi- half morocco. a ee 9g scat nena reg val ies 
astical Gazette. The Girl's Own Annual. The ninth volume ees -_ _ a _ 
of the ‘The Girl’s Own Paper,’ containing 8 ae 
Biblical and Theological pages. Profusely Illustrated. Price 8s. in hand- Journalism, Practical, eee “ - 26 
® some cloth; gs. 6d. with gilt edges; 12s. 6d. half Instructing the N vice in W ritir g for the Press, 
morocco. nd showing how Success in Journalism may 


The Hittites ; ~ the Story of a Forgotten 























mnie, Ov r pita The Cottager and Artisan Annual. For 
Empire. By A. H. Savce, LU.D., Deputy Pro- Pie's spy, “oe gece ge: ss Nesthewerks, Dictionary of, 21s.&31 6 
j fessor of ¢ omparative Phil logy, Oxford, etc. Bye- orking People. 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. i y* , Pi 
“ Paths of Bible Knowledge. No. 12. MUlustrated. — see e ume of Artistic, Plain, and 
eth, Ge dag gg * ede ao 3 trate The Tract Magazine Annual. Is. 6d. Fancy Nees dlew rk will be invs le to those 
‘ interested in Needlework 
The Obedience of a Christian Man. 4 j , 
Wittiam ‘TYNDALE, Translator and Martyr Gift-Books for Young People. ——e Cards, ‘ 2s, os. 8 6d., aati 6 
cto with ¢ Siographical Sketé duc . ill be much appreciated yt e Learning ) 
a Sanieela te "yes ene an ction, Indoor Games and Recreations. A popular Skate, as they are really practical and can be 
f the new edition of Demaus’ ‘ William feadak ; Encyclopedia for Boys. Edited by G. A. Hut- ed on the Ice. 
etc. Christian Classics Series. No. 5. 2s. 6d cuisox.. Includi ig chapters by J. N. MASKELYNE, Taxidermy, Practicalh . . .- - @6 
clott Sao Serene ae Lieut.-Colonel Curnett, Dr. GoRDON STABLES, a nstsal. Tiversings 16 Aiiabdsve 16 Collued 
S Next to the English New Testament, this book was lg “ “s a — ‘ om th Witt ie ny Preserving, and Setting Up Natural History 
‘ one of the strongest forces in devel ping the evan- | ein * Ou een. Be. el hb bee ’ ~ ae yee = speci 
iS ‘ lic al as distinct from the politi al Reformation. A splendid gift-bor 2 for B ” Violin School, Practical, 5 
ie n addition to its great theological interest, it 1s . =P : = amenities rranged nstric 
e a fine specimen of English from the pen of the Girls Own Indoor ; Book. Edited by 7 rercis . — > : | 
z ‘reat translator of our English Bible. CuHarces Peters. With over e hundred and venenonaorang of a 
fifty Illustrations. Quarto. 8s. cloth, gilt. : sie 
Biographical and Historical. Containing practical helps to Girls in all mz utters re- as : ene 
lating to their material comfort and moral well- | 44d Books sent Post Free on receipt of Published Pr 
ing by ior ¢ r. vy thoug! 
Louisa of Prussia, and other Sketches. By + mab ag _ Bl: fcr cia D be Happy “as = Full Catalogue free on application. 
Rev. JoHN Kecry, Editor of ‘Short Biographies See “tag ar ee 
- ‘ y ; Karger, Lady Macfarren, Lady Lindsay, Ernst a 
f t the People, a id the Present Day Tracts. Pauer, Sir John Stainer, the Hon. Vic t sia. Groce: | London: a UPCOTT CILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
beige — and Illustrations, Crown 8vo venor, J hn C, Staples, Cc anon Fleming ‘Medicus, -| 
wa sie “y ¢ tn ‘ C1 Ruth Lamb, Sophia Caulfeild, anc d many others. | sa ae 
The Council of Trent. A study of Roman oe craleess ; ; — reas 
Tactics. By T. Ruys Evans, of Bright “~ Stories for Young and Old. The Religious | NEW WORK BY REV. DR. BLAIKIE. 
“4 . of Mar ‘ 7 4 ‘ J > . me. ¢ = 4 Tr act Soc iety has during the last three months 
at rtensen’s ” f yp vehme wETCA ! wards of 60 New Illustrated STORY ust published. in post Svo. price 75.6. 
History Series. No. 4. 2s. ¢ BOOKS at prices ranging fi - a0. 0 58 These | Ju 4 i ae 8 ‘ ei is ‘ 
may be seen at all respectable booksell THE PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND 
Children’s Books of the titles will be found in the Society's ILLUS- : ; 
TRATED CATALOGUE. From the 6th to the 19th Century. 
Talkative Friends in Field, Farm, and ager 
i Almanacks for 1889. | By Profesor W. G. Biaitis, D.D. 
ees on <a i : . | ‘Exceedingly interesting and well worth reading, 
The Happiest Half-Hour; or Sunday Talks RB. T. S$. Pocket-Book. Is. 6d. roan tuck. a ee ond plesaues. _.. A better review 
ith Children. By Freep kick LANGRRIDGE Young People’s Pkt.-Book. 1s. roan tuck. | of Scottish preaching from an evangelical standpoint 
M A., al = f ‘Sent Back py the A ae S, etc. Child's Companion Almanack. 1d. rt 1id not be desired. —Scofsman. 
ith mar llustratio Od. Ciotn, gilt. _ ‘ . 7 ar 
i ea Illustrated Sheet Almanack. 1d. EpIN! H: T. & T. CLARK, 38 GeorGe STREET. 
Stories of Bible Children. A New Sunday | Pocket-Book Almanack Gilt edges, 2d 
j Book for very little Children. By Mrs M. | ‘ rs 
chan Biases. hiidren. By Mrs. E. M. | he R.T.S. Penny Almanack. 
~ WATERWORTH. In very large type. With illus : SIT) Gt ASSES (MILITARY) with 
is. 1s. 6d. cloth, gilt. The People’s Almanack. One penny. | space “poe “ ' Re — 
| all the st provements for econnoitrin 
i with R: ? ah t FE atigue to the Eves. 
In addition to the above list, the Religious Tract Society h as also ju ist published an assortment of Illustrated | MARINE. B INOCU LARS, with High Power, 
‘ Picture B ks, Packets of ( yuured Cards, Scripture Cartoons, &c., &c., parti ulars of which will be found | Specially Made for ‘ PickinG up LIGHTs aT SEA 
GENERAL | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES to be had gratis on applicati | OPFRA GI ASSI S, handy for all Purposes, having 
1 ‘DON: 6 sas aia ae LOW | High Power and Clear Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 
JONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
» Yer 2D eo a 7 v , Cc . Dr a > , ) an y | = 
RETAIL DEPOTS: 65 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, AND 164 PICCADILLY. sie satittie its ieiecens eels 
The SCOTS OBSERVER delivered in Edinburgh, or supplied by Post. 
. ‘ 
” TY rh . an i me Ga an Oe 
'  Fleuchar Craig Mineral Water Works, ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
a 4 
» ADVERTISEMENTS of every description inserted at the Publishers 


DUNDEE. 


GOLD MEDAL 


able Waters 


LOGIE SPOUT SPRINGS (NINE). 


DAVID NICOLL, Proprietor. 


DUBLIN, AND PROVINCIAL 


COLONIAL 


Charges in the EpInBuRGH, LONDON, 
Newspapers and Periodicals ; also in all and FOREIGN 
Publications. Special Reduced Rates quoted for those extending over a 
period. UNTENDING ADVERTISERS are sacoae to apply for 
ESTIMATES, which will be furnished for any number of insertions in 
one or any number of Newspapers. 


N EWSPAPER AGENCY. 
l ante 


The EpiInBurRGH, GLAsGow, Lonpon, &c., Morning and Evening 
Newspapers, and all other Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Publications 
delivered early and with regularity throughout EDINBURGH and 
SuBURBS, or supplied direct by Post to Subscribers in the Country at 
the Publishers’ Prices. 

KEITH 
ADVERTISING 

| 65 GEORGE 
Telegraphic A 





& CO.,, 

AND NEWSPAPER AGENTS, 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 

‘ Keith, Edinb Telephonic No.—‘ 286.’ 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 


NEW BOOKS for the AUTUMN 1888. 


| 

NEW W oy by OCTAVE UZANNE, Author of ‘ The Fan,’ ‘ Sunshade,’ etc. | 
Koyal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 160 Lilustrations in Colours by Paul Avril, | 
‘Svice 315. 67. Also, 100 Opi s printed th LrOug hout on jine 
Japanese Paper, each S copy numbered. 


THE MIRROR OF THE WORLD. By Octave Uzanne 
With 160 Illustrations by PAUL AVRIL. 


rasLle or ConreENtsS—Pvroscenium. 
The World and Society—Home Life—Love—Sports—The Reverie—Arts and 
Literature—Study—Travel—The ‘T'able—The Country. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED E DITION OF COLLEY CIBBER’S ‘ APOLOGY.’ 
2 vols. de ny 8v0, Roxburehe binding, gilt » 425. net. Also, Large- 
Paper Copies, royal 8vo, with Portr vit in duplicate, each 
copy numbered. 


AN APOLOGY for the LIFE OF MR. COLLEY CIBBER. 
Written by Himself. A New Edition. With Notes and Supple- 
ment by ROBERT W. LOWE. With 26 Original Mezzotint 
siascaceiie by k. b. Parkes, and 18 Etchings by Adolphe Lalauze. 

Lllustrated with 34 Etchings by L. Boisson, on India Paper, from New 

and Original Comp tons by C. Delort. 
Imp rial 82 ,. i, f Pd 1, , 4 per, ra 3; 3S. net. 

MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. By Anthony 
HAMILTON. Edited, with Notes, by Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
With a Portrait of the Au hor and 33 Et shings | by L. Boisson, 


on India Paper, from Original Com tions by C . Delort. 
( APTAIN GRONOW'S RE MINISCENCES. 
Lilustrated throuchout, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 25 Lllus- 
trations im adupitcate, one on P we Paper, Rema ry me Proofs, ana } 
4 } cg bb AAI AN Pap v.32 / Z72t "S, A’ 7 Coloured 
y Hand, £3, 35. net, each copy numbered. | 
| 


THE REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CAPTAIN GRONOW: Being Anecdotes of the Camp, Court, 
Ciska, and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait, 4 Woodcuts, and 
20 Etched and Aqguatint Illustrations from contemporary sources, 
by Jose] h Grego 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, by A. H. BULLEN. 
Fear . 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 55. 
LYRICS from the SONG- BOOKS of the ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. E lited t y A ° . BU LLEN. 
NEW AND CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF WALTON’S 
* ANGLI R. 


J % fA 4 4 
‘ eyed 
/ i, gtil lop, ds. Od. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER: Or, The Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation, of IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES 
COTTON. Ex dited by Je HIN MAJ¢ yR. With 6 Original Etch- 


ings, 2 Portraits, and a. Lg xd-Ens ravings. To which is added, 
‘A Treatise on | lie 5 - | ? With ten Plates, Coloured 
by Hand, repre senting 1 20 FI »s, Natural and Artificial. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, with 100 L/lustrations by Rk. Caulfield Orpen, cloth, gilt 
top, 35. 6d. | 
“DE OMNIBUS REBUS.” An Old Mans Discursive 
Ramblings on the Road of Every-day Life. By the Author of 
‘Flemish Interiors.’ With 1oo Illustrations by R. Caulfeld 
Urpen. 
AUTHOR « ‘HANDLEY CROSS,’ etc. 
Demy 8vo, 520 fp., with 12 Full-Page LMlustratio by Wildrake, 
Heath, and Jellico, printed on Whatman Paper anda 
Coloured by Hand, 145. 
HILLINGDON HALL : Or, The Cockney Squire. 
A Tale of Country Life. By R. S. SURTEES, Author of 


‘ Handley “ross,” ‘ Torrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’ etc. 


» 4 = rented »” hand- . Je Aiathe 
Demy 8 1, Pp. 350, prin 1 wt-made paper, 16s. 


The Works of SIR GEORGE ETHEREDGE. Plays and 
Poems. Edited, with Critical Notes and oe by A. 
W ILs\ IN VERITY, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Only 500 Copies printed for England and America. Each copy 
I numbe red. 
NEW VOLUME THE ELIZ ABETHAN DRAMATISTS SERIES. 
2 vols. post t 3z 0, hg / . 6d. prs Z ol. . net >, also, fine Large- Paper 
Copies, modisem Svo, cloth, each numbered. 
The Works of GEORGE PEELE. Edited by A. H. Bullen, 
B.A. 


SEVRES PORCELAIN. A New Work Illustrating the 
Most Choice and Unique Known SPECIMENS of SEVRES 
PORCELAIN in the WORLD. The Coloured Reproductions 
are — executed in the ig 78 style of Art, and under the 
immediate supervision of the Ministry of Fine Arts for France. 
The Introd luctory Letterpress by Edouard Garnier. 

Note.—This Work will be issued in Ten Parts, Five Plates in each, 

or fifty plates in all. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


Printed for the Pro; rs by T. & A. ConsTaete, Printers to Her Majesty, 
it t ScoTs OpsERVER OFFIcE, 9 1 
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THE ‘ECLAT’ SHIRT. 





ROWAN & CO., SHIRTMAKERS, 
106 ARGYLE ST., GLASGOW. 


( rT A M P A G N 


f LEMOINE, 


VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—s4s. per D | 
VIN BRUT, } Cuv \ 
As SupPLit 
H.R.H. 17 PRINCE OF WALES, 
HRH. 1 DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
I Late | IPEROR FREDEI ‘ ELRMANY 
I | H | ) : 


JAMES LYLE, 2 NICOLSON STREET, EDINBURGH. 





. 


Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW 1 Moss Litter for the 
Stable. LINsE! nd ether CAKES, nd MEA re , , CARROT 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Brscvirs, Piaget nd Hemp SEED, Porta 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sop 





oe LINDSAY, GRAIN, ~% LY, AND STRAW DEALER 


7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


STORES--KING'S STABLES ROAD. 





55 


GULLAND & KENNEDY 
(ARCHIBALD KENNEDY) 


NORTH HANOVE STREET, EDINBURGI 





a eS ek Oe An DD 8&8 @@ 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL 
CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


HRISTMAS SPECIAL TI&: 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCK 
OATCAKES 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel P 


(, UINEA CHRISTMAS BOX 


( t an EF» 
SHORTBREAD, 
BUN, 
CAKES, Etc 


ROBERT A. PATON, BAKER, PAsTRYCOOK, & CONFECTION 


GEORGE STREET, Aanp 33 ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 





. sneer | if AVALIN! 


ict! 
Isti 


THE NEW WASHING 
VD 
BLI ACHING MATERIAL 
ITS EFFECTS ARE NOTHING SHORT OF MAGICAL! 
WASHING BOARDS and HAND RUBBING Apso isHeEp. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE from INJURIOUS CHEMICALS. 
(IN A QUARTER OF THE TIMI 
The LARGEST WASHING Done~ AT A QUARTER OF THE COST. 
(AND FAR MORE EFFICIENTLY 
Price 1d. pER CAKE, of all Grocers, DRYSALTERS, etc. 
Prepared by THE LINLITHGOW OIL CO., LIMITED. 
Agents—-HONEYMAN & WILSON, Epinsurcu. 


o5@ 
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it the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun DouG.as, 
» t, Ed t l. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT'S 


Special Price List for the Season. 














sae a SSN ee Made from the BEST WOOLS, Seamless or Woven in one entire 

piece—facts guaranteeing excellent wear. Rich, soft Colourings; 
High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON 
& ELLIOT, the Sole Makers. 











CRANSTON & ELLIOT Caution the Public against IMITATIONS of their ‘KORASS’ 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in Corner of Carpet 
is Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


The following sizes are now in Stock, and special sizes to suit particular rooms can 
be had in a few days. Patterns sent Post Free on application. 


a SIZES IN STOCK. 


















a 

fs PRICE price 8 8 ek 

Hip 7 ft. Gin. by6 ft. . . £016 9|I2ft.——by 9ft. . £119 : 323 

-5| 9,,—by6,, .. 110 @,,——by0,,6i.25 6 2°S) 

2 s | 9,,—by7,,6m.. 1 4 6/12,,—byi2?,, . . 20 6 pee) 
kale 3 =| 9,,——by9,, . . 19 6\13,,Ginby12,, . . 218 6 g 5 
, = 0, Gin by®,, . . 114 6|5 , —b, ..3668 ; be 
}2= | ra 
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THIRTY-FIVE DIFFERENT DESICNS TO SELECT FROM. 


47, 7, ATa, | 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


econd [land Yf ‘DOWELL's CELEBRATED 
BOOKS ; Scotch Shortbread 


SCIENTIFIC In square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat 
Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcatthly Bannocks 


in square and round cakes. 





















OR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ; 


HOUSEHOLD 


OR 
ART OBJECTS; Christmas Bun (Scotch) 
[ E SMRMAND EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION from five lbs. upwards. 


OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


a Scotch Cakes. 


Easily, cheaply, and without publicity, 


X bo SULTANA, RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. 
ught, an, ~ exchanged through TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. COCOANUT. CARAWAY, 
SEED. JUBILEE, ALEXANDRA, DUNDEE, ORANGE. 

rc JMTHE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, ETC. ETC. BTC. 
CTIONE 
tGH. e 

AND MART, Scotch Oat Cakes, Atscutts, etc., 
hemes? a IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION 


. . . BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 
Sting literary journal, established 20 


years, May be obtained from the prin- 


: ___ ha Newsagents and all Railway Book ROBERT M ‘ DOWELL & SONS 


COST. Stalls, price 2d., or specimen copy will be 
— Bent post free for two stamps from the 60 George Street, I Wemy SS Place, and 


OFFICE, 470 STRAND, LONDON. 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 





Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


SOLUBLE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a 
Being exceedingly nutritious, easil 
valuable food for 


&® To secure this article, ask for 
38 PRIZE MEDA 


delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 
digested and assimilated, it forms a 
nvalids and Children. 


‘Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ 
LS AWARDED TO 





J. §. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


BOSPUR—BEEF FORCE. 


BOsPUR—Tue GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. 


BOSPUR—THE Most NourRIsSHING Hot DRINK 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOSPUR—SERVED HoT AT ALL THE BEST 
LUNCHEON ROOMS. 


BOSPUR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT 
Is., 28., and §s. 6d. each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


W. WALLACE AULD & CO., EDINBURGH. 


WM. LOW & CO.’S 


GOLD MEDAL HAMS. 


1886 


EDINBURGH 
1886 





Unequalled for Family Use, every Ham being 
Guaranteed Lean, Sweet, and of 


Fine Flavour. 


es’ be obtained at the Firm's Branches throughout Dundee, Lochet, 
orfar, Arbroath, Kirkcaldy, Crieff, Perth, Stirling, and Glasgow. 














SCOTCH RECEIVING OFFICE 


EDINBURCH—3! Cockburn Street. 
CLASCOW—86 Sauchiehall Street. 
DUNDEE—32 ——— 

PERTH—35 South Methwag Street. 


SUMMARY OF THE CLASS OF G00 
CLEANED AND DYED— 


Cartains, in Damask, Rep, Cloth, etc. White Curtains o!f 
description. Chintz, Cretone, and Dimity. Carpets and 
Cloths. Table Covers, Anti-Macassars, etc. Skin and '! 
Rugs. Ladies’ Dresses in Silk, Satin, Velvet, Moire A 
Poplin, Cashmere, Serge, etc. Jackets, Mantles, Ulsters. 
Gloves, Boots, and Slippers. Shawls and Wraps. Fur }# 
Cloaks, Muffs, etc. Feathers and Lace. Scarfs and Rit 
Dressing Gowns. Gent.’s Clothing. Regimental Uniforms 


Full Particulars in Catalogue, which can be had, Post! 
from ‘ P. & P. CAMPBELL, PERTH.’ 


BEWARE of Misleading Titles. Authorised o & 
Agents display our initials + 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JouN Dovctas, at the Scots Osserver Orrice, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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